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2 A CONVENIENT AND ATTRACTIVE GRANGE HOME 


The above engraving gives a good idea of the elevation and convenient arrangement of the grange hall built by Cumberland 
grange, Arnold Mills, Rhode Island. A large dining room and well equipped kitchen are in the basement, which is light, airy 
and pleasant. The hall and its outfit cost about $3,000. Visitors who sée it are universally pleased with its arrangement and 
tasteful equipment, both as relates to the hall and. the ample furnishing of the kitchen and dining room in the basement; and 
the members whose grange home it is have more and more cause for congratulation as time passes on. Such a well equipped and 
pleasant grange home adds greater interest to the work of the grange and assists materially in the attendance upon grange 
meetings. A store under the hall, to be rented or to be used for a co-operative store, is sometimes combined in such a building, 
its rent going far toward paying interest and taxes on the whole investment. Photographs and descriptions of similar buildings 
located in our middle states are invited. 
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Good Outlook for Hay Crop. 


Karly June finds meadows in generally ex- 
cellent shape throughout all the important 
hay states, with an outlook fora good crop. 
This condition is not universal, a few im- 
portant hay sections in the northern states in- 
dicating rather poor stand, especially so far 
as meadows seeded last spring are concerned. 
In such sections of the west as Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, ample rainfall has prevailed, with 
prospects good for a liberal cut of grass, al- 
though occasional sections report some 
drouth. Further south and west, in Kansas 
and Missouri, pastures and meadows are gen- 
erally making good growth, while in Arkan- 
sas and other parts of the southern hay belt 
haying began some days ago. Clover and 
timothy bloomed nicely in Indiana, and new 
clover caugbt well in Michigan, making ex- 
cellent progress, with outlook for a large yield 
of hay in that state. Grass has done well in 
Ohio, with a promising outlook for hay; in 
the northern part of that state meadows are 
rather weedy. Grasses and clover are in good 
shape in Illinois, Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania. New York’s important hay crop is 
stilla matter of some uncertainty, although 
the prospect at present is for a good yieid; 
this holds true also of New England, which 
in the main has had plenty of rainfall. 


Portable Hay Derrick. 


BY A NEBRASKA FARMER AND HAY DEALER. 


I have put up 600 to 800 tons of hay each 
season for the past four years with a home- 
made rig, the construction and operation of 





HAY DERRICK IN POSITION. 


which is made plain 1n the accompanying two 
pictures. Drive your wagons or sweeps to 
the front side of the runners, your pipe is 
now close to or probably back in the stack 
some distance; of course your guy ropes are 
previously fastened. Your stack is finished, 
the arm has been hoisted to the tep, loosen 
the rope from the sled, let the arm down to 
the bottom of pipe, then taking the part de- 
tached, bring it back and fasten it again. 


Clamp 


THE HAY FIELD 


Place a person at each of the side guys to 
steady and go behind the stack with about 20 
ft of rope. Attach this to end of guy, take 
a double turn around the stack and it 
will graduaily fall into the stack at an an- 
gle of about 45 degrees, with the top projecting 
beyond your team. To raise it, hitch horses 
to back guy stake. I use blocks similar to 
those used on tents, making them myself. 
Place a man to hold the front guy and one to 
hold the gny to which the team is hitched. 
When it is raised nearly to the top, remove 
the horses, as it is easy to hold with one man 
and one boy ou stack, by swinging the arm. 
Fasten the rope to swing with the eye of the 
fork, and to the arm, and when raised take 
away the front portion, leaving only the sled, 
as shown in the second cut. I can take this 
down and move to another stack 40 rods away, 
and begin operations on this in 13 minutes 


Killing Out Snap Dragon. 
PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL EXP STA. 


There are really but two methods of treat- 
ment—let the snap dragons alone, or give them 
heroic treatment. Plow deep (eight to nine 
inches) with wide furrows and a jointer or 
skim plow attachment, that the sod and weed 
roots may be thrown to the bottom of the fur- 
rows. Then by surface culture with gang plows 
or cultivators prevent all plants from growing 
for the entire summer. No plant, not even 
live-forever, can survive an entire season 
without once breathing. 

Sow to rye or wheat, seed heavily to clover 
in early spring, cut the clove: early the fol- 
lowing year and plow immediately and culti- 
vate as above tilltime for sowing rye, and 
keep duplicating the short rotation of clover 
and grain. True, a few of the pests will ap- 
pear, but that matters not if two good crops 
are secured in two seasons. Most serious 
weed pests are the result of long rotations 
and insufficient culture. 


ssilaalaibdiasiomacanaes 

Spontaneous Combustion of Hay was former- 
ly much doubted, bat there is no question 
about its occurrence. It is more common in 
damp hay than in dry. “German investigators 
find that if the inner temperature rises above 
122 degrees F, or smoke appears, water is the 
only remedy. Spontaneous combustion seems 
to be caused by germs or bacteria that need 
oxygen for their growth. The danger is there- 
fore avoided by excluding air from the affect- 
ed mow or stack so far as possible. 


Last summer I sowed a piece with Hunga- 
rian which came up, and when heading out 
wasa fine sight. Suddenly it looked as if 
rusting or going backward. I cut it down 
and tound the knives were covered with a 
squirming mass of army worms.—([Julius 
Steele, Hartford Co, Ct. 








HAY DERRICK READY FOR SHIFTING 


In the engraving, No 1 is a three-inch pipe 24 ft long; 2, an old wagon tongue or hard 


wood pole driven six to seven teet into the pipe and projecting ten feet; 3, a piece of 


hard wood driven into other end of pipe, leaving six feet exposed, with an iron hinge on top, 
containing four eyes suitable for tying one-half inch ropes to; and a point just below hinge, 


say half-way to pipe bolt, for two pulleys on each side of the piece. 
a pulley from old horse power; 6 and 7, braces made from 


4x6 and ten feet long; 5, 


No 4 is a piece of oak 


old wagon tires that fit around a three-inch pipe not too tighily and are firmly bolted to the 


oak piece (8) which is 6x6 and five feet long. 


braces being formed from iron beams taken from an old cultivator. 


Into this No 2 is mortised, braced by 9, these 
No 10 is a short stout 


sled onto which 8 is fastened two-thirds of the way back, setting into a half-circle in the 


runner with a clasp and bolted to bottom of runners. 
sticks 2x4 and sixteen feet long firmly braced; 13, seat from old mower; 15, is a 


No 11, clevis from old harrow; 12, 


and twelve feet long: 16, old wheels from sulky plow, while 17 is a 2x4, twelve feet long. No 


18 are braces running to tongue, which is 19. 


In an auger hole, 20, a rope is tied running 
through a pulley at X, comes down and ties to the sled. This rope and pulley are for the 


purpose of letting arm np or down along the pipe at 11, pulling that part away. 





Morse Bros.Props. 
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SUCCESS ONE HORSE R 
Successful and 
Satisfactory 
power for running 
Cream Separators, 
Churns, Pumps, be- 
cause it has a Gov- 
,ernor which regu- 
tes the speed toa 
nicety. A success- 
= Fful power for run- 
es ee ee = ning smal! Grind- 
2 Mill, Feed Cutter, or any machine, because the 
largest bores can work in i i 


F . , 

ree Tread Powers, also Ensilage Cutters, HERO AND 
Borers THE CELECRATED. GOODHUE WIND MILLS. etc, 
‘owers, . ote, 
Our 160 page illustrated Catalogue SENT FREE. 
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APPLETON MFG. CO. sATAViA*iins, 
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A Conscientious Farmer. 


He lives in Indiana. After some one had per- 
suaded him to buy another coiled spring fence, he 
satisfied himself that it infringed on the Page 
Company's patents. Then he wrote asking us to 
name a reasonable royalty,on payment of which he 
might be allowed to use it, and hereafter he will 
buy of the rightful owners. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
GEEKS 
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PURCHASER TO REEF ONE 
DOING MOST ANO BEST wer: 


ERTEL 5 VICTOR 
SMIPELO AN WHERE TO OPERATE 
On TRIAL AGAINST €114 OTHEQ 


of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 
day is highly essen- 
tial to comfort and 
health. It cools the 
blood, reduces your 
temperature, tones 
the stomach. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


should be in every 

mhome, in every 

office, in every work- 

mm shop. A temperance 

drink, more health- 

ful than ice water, 

more delightful and 

satisfying than any 

fa other beverage pro- 
aa duced. 


Made only by the Charles EF. 
Hires Co., Philadelphia. A pack- 
age makes 6 gallons. Sold ev- 
erywhere. 
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“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Tree Fruits Fairly Promising. 





The spring has been unfavorabie for fruits 
over the greater part of tbe great central val- 
leys and on the Pacific coast, and the present 
prospect is foracrop below the normal in 
size and therefore very much smaller than the 
remarkable product of last year. These con- 
ditions hold good in a large degree of the 
older middle an@ eastern states and Canada 
as well and are unmistakably brought out 
through the investigation just completed by 
American Agriculturist. The season has been 
cold and backward, ‘with frequent sharp 
drops in temperature carrying below the frost 
limit and continuing with actual and threat- 
ened damage up to the first of June. Fortu- 
nately, there was no early warm period to 
prematurely swell buds and force bloom and 
on this account the actual damage from the 
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localities and if the fruit now on the trees 
could be relied upon to remain and ripen, 
there would be a fair cron. 

Horticulturists and commercial fruit grow- 
ers are in the main fairly well satistied with 
the outlook in the middle and eastern states. 


Such early small fruits as strawberries gen- 
erally proved plentiful. Orchards came 
through the winter in good shape, although 
no such crop of apples is expected or wanted 
as was the rule last year. Tree fruits other 
than apples and peaches blossomed well in 
O, the first named dropping badly. Prospects 
are variable in Pa, colds and frosts having 
injured some orchards, while there is little 
reason for complaint in Md, especially so far 
as apples are concerned in orchards lovated 
on high ground; spraying in this state too 
generally neglected. New York will raise 
nothing like last year’s crop of apples, yet 


No. 24 


very light. Tree fruits in N H and Vt 
still an uncertainty; caterpillars numerous 
and insect pests not as thoroughly battled as 
they should be. In Mass apple trees did not 
bloom nearly as full as last year, although 
fruit has set fairly well, largely Greenings 
and autumn vurieties. Orchardist George 
Cruickshank of Worcester Co reports few 
Baldwins in his vicinity, apples generally 
scant, prospect of good crops of pears, peaches 
and plums. Dr Jabez Fisher of Fitchburg 
also reports to us an apparently good set of 
fruit, and says no indications of important 
fungus visitation, and that pears, plums and 
peaches will need thinning. Southern New 
Engiand is in a generally satisfactory condi- 
tion. Orchardist J. H. Hale of Ct says the 
early promise is for a fairly good yield of ap- 
ples in spite of last year’s enormous crop, 
with peaches fair on high lands. 











FLOCK 


late frosts is less than 
resulted. 

As arule, apples, being later in blooming 
and naturally a little more hardy, have suf- 
fered less than peaches. The excessive crop 
last year in the northern or commercial sec- 
tion, however, precluded any generous crop 
this season,even had weather conditions been 
entirely favorable. The best promise is in 
the more southern belt, where a high average 
of condition must be considered in connection 
with the fact that this section grows largely 
of fruit not suitable for commercial handling. 
Arkansas gives promise at this time of a good 
yield of apples but in portions of Tenn and 
Ky late frosts with trees generally in bloom 
cut the prospect down to very moderate pro- 
portions. In Ohio and Michigan the damage 
from frost was limited to the more exposed 


would otherwise have 





taking the state at large will show up fairly 
well providing present outlook continues. 
The great fruit section in the western third 
of the state promises well for early apples and 
a few late varieties, but it is the observation 
of many growers that Baldwins will be very 
short; caterpil'ars dcing considerable dam- 
age. Fairly good outlook for plums, pears, 
peaches and grapes. 

Despite the enormous apple crop of 1896, the 
outlook in New England is for a fairly good, 
though by no means full yield. It is quite too 
early to predict the measure of the crop, as in 
our northern states the fruit has scarcely yet 
set following a good bloom. But all testimo- 
ny considered, there is at present an out- 
look for a moderately good yield of tree fruits. 
Maine Baldwins will be short of last year; 
in some leading counties the apple bloom was 








OF DORSETS AT THE OAKWOOD STOCK FARMS, PENNSYLVANIA--See Page 710 


Fruit prospects across the line in Ontario 
are generally good, although the crop will 
not be as large as last year except in a few 
localities. Director Burrell of the St Cather- 
ines exp sta says apple orchards bloomed 
somewhat unevenly, while pears and plums 
promise good crops, and peaches as a rule 
setting well, although a good deal of ‘‘curl 
leaf.’’ Orchardists in Canada are generally 
enterprising in the way of spraying for fungous 
diseases. 

oceania 

I have proved to my own satisfaction that 
equal parts of corn and sunflower seed ground 
together are superior to any other feed for 
milch cows. ‘The feed is too rich tor horses, 
and one part of sunflower seed to two parts 
of provender should be fed them.—(Sidney 
A. Ellis. 
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Curing Hay for Home Use. 
J. 8. WOODWARD, NEW YORK. 


In hay making, two points are to be consid- 
ered. First, how to get the largest weight of 
such hay as is most in demand in the market 
and will bring the highest price, and second, 
how to get the largest amount of digestible 
stock food tothe acre. The first is from 
the standpoint of the hay seller. The other 
from that of the hay feeder. 

Fortunately for the farmer, the hay buying 
public has not yet ‘‘got onto’’ the fact that 
for all animals for all purposes, fora driving 
horse even, there is no hay quite equal to 
early cut, well cured clover, so the market 
calls for timothy hay and such will sell for 
several dollars per ton more than any other, 
and it must be made from grass fully grown 
and ripened to a point just short of the shat- 
tering of the seed. Thereis a prejudice in 
the market against hay that is too green in 
color, and although hay cut early and of a 
deep green color is far better to feed, 1t will 
not bring as much as that which is lighter in 
color, in fact, almost white, providing this 
color comes from fuller maturity and not from 
bieaching by the weather. 

While no other of the 
nearly so high a feeding value as the north- 
ern bluegrass, ‘‘Poa compressa,’’ and noth- 
ing increases the feeding value of timothy hay 
more than a mixture of this grass, such a 
mixture injures its market value in propor- 
tion to the quantity of bluegrass contained. 
So then, for market, clean timothy is wanted, 
and it should be cut just before its seeds will 
shell and at this stage can be cut in the morn- 
ing of a good hay day, and drawn and boused 
in afternoon, especially if it be gone over 
with a tedder soon after dinner. 

But as to the best time to cut the various 
kinds of grasses, best methods of curing, 
handling and storing to get best results in 
feeding farm stock. We do not care for bulk 
but for amount of digestible food. A well es- 
tablished fact in vegetable growth is, that 
during the early season much of the growth 
of hay plants is at the expense of nutriment 
stored up the previous season, and that up to 
a certain point of maturity the plant is large- 
ly fiber and water, and that beyond this time 
the plant is taking in carbon from the air 
and uniting that with the water and furming 
the carbohydrates,—first sugar, then starch 
and lastly fiber; thet the further this change 
goes the woody fiber increases and the diges- 
tible matter decreases. ; 

A rapid change also takes place in the con- 
stituents of grasses in the curing or drying 
process. While the green grass may contain 
much sugar, when the same has been cured 
but little can be found, it having passed on 
to the starch form largely, and doubtless 
more orless has gone on into the woody 
state. These facts true, grasses of all kinds 
should be cut when they have the greatest 
quantity of sugar and starch per acre, as 
these are both almost completely digestible. 
If allowed to go beyond this the hay may 
increase much in weight and still lose much 
of its digestible value. 

With all the grasses, clover included, this 
point will be found just at the period of full 
bloom. If know many have a notion that the 
pollen on the grasses makes the hay dusty, but 
if tbat be the only dust on the hay, no ani- 
mal will ever be injured by its use. There is 
one objection to this early cutting of grass 
for hay—itis much more work to cure it, 
but the far greater value will more than com- 
peusate for the extra labor. 

I have tried almost every way of hay mak- 
iug but, all things considered, I prefer to do 
most of the curing in cock. I like to start the 
mower about four o’clock in the afternoon 
and keep it running until 10 o’clock the next 
day, except for a couple of hours in the early 
morning. If the grass is heavy, it should be 
shaken out with a tedder before noon and by 
three in the afternoon it will be ready to rake 
and go inte cocks. 

Few men know just how to make a good 
hay cock. Almost anyone can make a bunch, 
but it takes an artist to put up a hay cock so 
it will shed rain and not be blown over by 
every little breeze. It should be small on the 
ground, rather tall and so built up that the 


true grasses has 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


outside coat shall shed rain like the thatch 
on a stack. This is easily done by one who 
knows how, but difficult to describe so that a 
novice can make one just right. Hay put 
into cocks after being fully wilted will, in 
good weather, sweat and cure out, ready to 
go into the barn, in two to five days, according 
to the weather. 

When cured enough on a bright morning, 
after dew is off, the cocks should be deftly 
opened into just good sized forkfuls, and in 
an hour and a half ortwo hoursit is ready to 
draw and put into barns. Of course where one 
has not storage under cover he will be com- 
pelled to stack the hay, but I believe this isa 
wasteful practice and that even with the best 
system of stacking, enough will be wasted in 
a few years to pay for a building in which to 
store it. The old notion was, that the barn 
for storing hay should be open and that the 
doors should all be left open to air the hay, 
but now people have learned that the tighter 
the barn and the cioser it is kept shut, the 
greener the hay can be stored with safety and 
the better it will keep. In buying a lot of 
clover hay in England to feed a tlock of sheep 
which I was to bring over, while on ship I 
was struck by its dark color but delicious fra- 
grance and the fact that the sheep ate every 
portion, even to the coarse stalk, and from 
then till now I have been trying to cure clo- 
ver like it, and have succeeded pretty well by 
curing it in large cocks and putting into 
mows quite damp. 

 — - 
An Arbor Which Will Last a_ Lifetime, 


E. B. KNERR. 


The lumper required for the construction of 
the arbor shown in the accompanying sketch 
consists of posts 4x4 inches and eight feet long; 








2x4 inch scantling sixteen feet long, to be cut 
into eight-foot lengths for top crosspieces, and 
into lengths of about four feet for the braces 
at the upper corners, and strips 1x2} inches, 
also sixteen feet long. All the lumber used 
should be dressed, for the structure, to be 
durable, must be painted, and undressed 
lumber requires more than double the amount 
of paint and twice the labor to apply it. 

Make a mortise in each post with the lower 
edge about one foot from the end, oi such 
dimensions as to receive the scantling snugly. 
Dome this end of each post by sawing off the 
corners, as shown in the illustration. This 
will leave about eight inches to extend above 
the arbor. About 20 inches below the lower 
edge of the first mortise and on the opposite 
side, make a second mortise, running diago- 
nally across the post at an angle of 45 degrees, 
and of such width and depth as to receive the 
scantling snugly and flush with the post. 
This diagonal mortise must be cut in the op- 
posite direction in half of the posts, as will 
be seen by observing the position of the bra- 
ces. Into the lower end of each post borea 
hole five inches deep of proper diameter to 
receive a piece of three-quarter-inch gaspipe 
so that it fits tightly when hammered in. The 
piece of pipe should be about a foot long, thus 
leaving about seven inches to extend from 
the post. 

Now procure tiling or sewer pipe in two-foot 
lengths and three inches in interior diameter. 
Set these eight feet apart each way, measur- 
ing from the center of the tiles in the direc- 


tion of the arbor, and from their outer edges 
across the arbor, if the structure is to be eight 
feet wide, as it should be. Place them in per- 
fect line, with their tops abont four inches 
above ground, and tamp in the earth firmly 
about them. Then saw the scantling into 
eight-foot lengths for the top crosspieces, and 
make the braces, cutting these at an angle 
of 45 degrees. Lay two of the posts parallei 
on level ground and nail the top crosspieces 
in place, keeping all parts square. Then fas- 
ten a tempurary strip across the lower ends of 
the posts and nail the upper corner braces in 
place. 

When all the posts have thus been fastened 
together 1n pairs, mix up thoroughly one part 
of Portland cement with two and one-half 
parts of good sharp sand and moisten with 
just sufficient water to make a stiff mortar, 
avoiding an excess of water. Having filled 
two of the opposite tiles with the cement, 
erect one of the sections and allow the irons 
at the base of the posts to settle into the ce- 
ment until] the posts rest upon the tiles. Get 
the section plumb and brace firmly in that po- 
sition. This is important, for the cement will 
begin to set almost immediately and it is 
well to have as little motion of the irons as 
possible after they are once in the tiles. The 
first section can be easily braced to posts or 
stakes driven in the ground and the others, 
which are to be erected in a like manner, can 
then be braced to this. Itis well not to mois- 
ten more than enough of the mixed cement at 
one time than will fill two of the tiles, as it 
sets so readily. When all the sections are up, 
nail on the narrow strips which are to sup- 
port the vines. Finally, apply three good 
coats of paint, and you will have an arbor that 
will never rot off at the base and one which 
the wind can never overturn so long as it 
leaves anything else standing. 


TT 

Save the Young Timber.—There is always a 
demand for good timber, especially of the 
quick growing kinds, such as pine, oak and 
birch. A piece of land cleared will in 38 or 
40 years have a new growth large enough for 
box boards, and spoolstrips,and there should be 
more attention given to this source of income. 
Stronger and more systematic laws protecting 
timber should be passed. By cutting out un- 
dergrowth and thinning out the trees when 
they have attained a fair hight, those left will 
be materially aided in growth, having more 
soil to draw from and more room in which to 
increase girth. What is taken out can be used 
for firewood, which will pay for the labor. It 
is too bad that in so many pastures the trees 
are allowed to grow up rough and scraggy, 
when a little trimming would produce good 
timber that in a few years could be turned in- 
to ready cash.—[J. E. Barker, Maine. 


City Farmers’ Clubs.— Accumulate and classi- 
fy the iiterature of the industry and put it in 
charge of one familiar with the subject, who 
should devote his time to the interests of the 
organization. Should a visiting farmer from 
the country call at the rooms, show him in 
what way he can be aided by correspondence 
when attempting to solve vexed questions. 
Hold a public meeting every month upon 
some subject of current interest, to be ad- 
dressed by a ieader in that line of investiga- 
tion. Show to capitalists who own so much 
land how its value can be enhanced by more 
systematic agriculture. A collection of litera- 
ture will be greatly assisted by co-operation 
of the university and public documents to be 
had at Washington and the state capital.—{[ Al- 
fred Holman, Cal. 


Device for Lifting.—Where a heavy body is 


to be raised and one has not the somewhat 
expensive ‘‘tackle and 

oo 2 ae 4i~tie-= fall’’ blocks and ropes 

sit a, at hand, the simple 

ni plan shown in the 

sketch can be adepted. 

Two hooks are insert- 

ed in a beam and two 
smalliron or wooden 
pulleys are fitted toa 

rope, as shown in the 
diagram. With this 

can lift twice his own weight, 
The 


device aman 
barring the loss occasioned by friction. 
expense of such a rig is but trifling. 











Insects Injurious to Squashes. II. 
JOHN B. SMITH, SC D. 





{First article in our issue of June 5.] 


When the squash vines are well started, 
and are beginning to run, one here and there 
may be found that seems checked in grewth, 
or with a few tips wilted down, or some 
leaves drooped now and then, or a vine with 
an abnormal twist. We 
usually find on such 
plant some specimens 
of the ‘‘squash bug,’’ 
Fig 3°, also called 
**stink bug,’’ from the 
offensive odor it gives 
off when handled. 
This creature is abont 
half an inch in length 
or a little more, and 
oblong, pointed toward 
the head. It is of a 


dirty brown color, a 
little mottled and flat 
above. The _ surface, 


seen under a glass, is 
very rough and pitted, 
as are also the legs 
and feelers. 

Bent under the head, 
so that it cannot be 
seen from above, is a jointed beak, nearly 
one-fourth of an inch in length, and this in- 
closes four slender, bristle-like lancets, which 
may be protruded through an opening at the 
tip. When the bug wishes to feed, it punc- 
tures the leaf stalk or plant stem, inserts its 
lancets, and sucks the plant juices. If this 
were all, the damage would not be serious, 
for a vigorous grower like the squash vine 
could easily spare considerable sap; but un- 
fortunately, for some reason, the insect in- 
jects into the puncture a quantity of its sali- 
va, which seems to be absolutely poisonous to 





FIG 3. THE SQUASH BUG. 


the plant. The result is analagous to what 
foliows the ‘‘bite’’ of a ‘‘bedbug’’ on the 


The puncture sets up an in- 
which results in the 


human being. 
flammation in the plant 
destruction of the affected plant cells. On a 
small vine a few punctures will kill it, even 
if scattered along the stem. A puncture near 
the tip will cause it to wither and die, while 
a small leaf wilts at once from a puncture 
on the stalk. The larger and more vigorous 
the vine, the less injury can he inflicted by 
the bugs. 

Soon after their appearance the bugs 
to lay eggs on the underside of the leaves, 
where they are easily seen because of their 
large size, and readily recognizable by their 
golden brown color, oval shape and by their 
arrangement in irregular groups of from 12 
to 50. In about ten days these eggs hatch 
into small, yellow bugs in which the abdo- 
men is altogether out of proportion to the 
rest of the body. As the insects grow, they 
resemble their parent more, until about mid- 
summer we find a second brood of winged 
bugs which do little damage because the 


begin 





BOREAL LADY-BIRD. 


FIG 4. 


section of larva showing 


spines. 


@ larva, 6 adult, ¢ 


plants are large enough to support them. 
Another batch of eggs now appears, and in 
October another lot of bugs become mature, 
which find winter quarters and hibernate un- 
til the following spring, when the life cycle 
just described is renewed. 


When these insects are troublesome in the 
garden, nothing is much better than hand 
Picking daily. If egg patches appear, these 


can be picked off and destroyed, and thus the 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


garden crop can be preserved. Even in large 
fields eggs cun be sought for twice a week to 
good advantage, though here a rational farm 
practice can be much more effectively used. 
In the first place, destroy all vines as soon as 
you are through with them, to prevent the 
maturing of the fall brood. Ordinarily the 
vines are simply left in the field when the 
squashes are off, to dry ug and decay. They 
should be raked together at once, left for a 
day or two to dry and attract all the bugs, 
and should then be burned using kerosene, if 
necessary, to affect this. As few hiding 
places as possible should be left for the in- 
sects, and all rubbish should be raked togeth- 
er and burned before spring. 

The effect will be quite noticeable the year 
following, and as the bugs are not as great 


travelers or as promiscuous feeders as the 
striped beetles, a single farmer can make 
effective efforts to escape injury, even if his 


neighbors confine themseives to making com- 
plaints of hard times and bad crops. Winter 
is a hard season on squash bugs, and not one 
per cent of those that seek shelter in fall 
awaken to activity in spring; hence a con- 
tinuation of the practice above suggested, 
supplemented by the destruction of the eggs 
if possible, will soon result in reducing the 
species to harmless numbers. No insecticide 
applications against the adults can be recom- 
mended, nor are repellants feasible in this 
case. 

When the vines are fairly started on their 
way and have several good-sized leaves, it 
will often he observed that the leaves are 
being eaten at the edge in a very curious man- 
ner, and if we investigate, the culprit is 
found to be an almost hemispterical, yellow, 
black spotted beetle, about 4 of an inch long, 


that looks like and reaily is a very large 
**lady-bird.’’ ‘‘Lady birds’’ as a rule are 
feeders on plant lice and other insects, but 


there are in the United States just two species 
that are black sheep and feed upon vegeta- 
tion. 

One of them is the 
Fig 4, that feeds upon squashes, and it has 
the pecuiar habit of marking out for itself at 
the edge of the leaf a circular or semi-circular 
patch within which it does its eating. When 
this is accumplished, it marks out another task 
elsewhere. This insect lays its long, yellow 
eggs in patches on the underside of a leaf, 
standing them on end, so they resemble those 
of the potato beetle. The larve are yellow 


‘*boreal lady bird,’’ 


grubs with long, branched spines, and be- 
come about half an inch long. They reach 
maturity about midsummer and then disap- 


pear until the following spring. When, as 
sometimes happens, these insects become in- 
jurious, spraying with paris green at the rate 
of one pound in 175 gallons of water will 
prove effective. 


Sure Detection of Peach Yellows. 


J. M. HUBBARD, STORRS AGRI .EXPER STA. 


One of the plainest symptoms of peach yel- 
lows, and in many cases the first to be obsery- 
ed, isthe premature and uneven ripening of 
the fruit. It may be upon half of the tree, or 
upon only a branch, or even a twig, that the 
fruit will come to maturity one to four weeks 
earlier than usual; while upon the remaining 


portions it ripens at the proper time. The 
prematurely ripened fruit differs from 
healthy fruit in being more highly colored, 


and marked with crimson spots and blotches, 
which seem to penetrate the flesh of the 
peach. No matter how healthy and vigorous 
in all other respects the tree may seem, no 
matter how attractive this prematurely ripen- 
ed fruit may appear to the eye, the experienc- 
ed grower knows that the tree is doomed and 
is not only worthless but asource of danger 
to adjacent trees, and that the only wise 
course for him to pursue is to destroy both 
tree and fruit as promptly as possible. 
Another symptom is the growth of wiry 
stemmed, narrow leaved shoots from the 
trunk or main branches of the tree. Where 
orchards are well kept, it is easy to distin- 
guish between diseased and healthy twig 
growth, but in the case of a starved tree there 
might be difficulty and some uncertainty. 
Very often these two symptoms are associated, 
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but either one, clearly defined, is suffcient. 
A third symptom, less easy to describe, is 
found in the habit of growth and coloring of 
the foliage. The leaves are set more closely 
them usual upon the twig, and toward the lat- 
ter part of the period of growth those near 
the base of the twig will turn yellow, while 
those at the tip remain of a healthy green 
color. The effect is best observed at a little 
distance from the tree. I regard this symp- 
tom as a sure one, but it is not so readily ob- 
served as are the two preceding ones. 

In a matter of this kind illustration is 
worth very much more than description. 
Anyone desiring the ability to detect peach 
yellows should gotosan orchard where it is 
to be found, and let some one who does know 
it point out the symptoms which identify 1t. 
Half an hour spent in this manner is of more 
practical value than many pages of descrip- 
tion and instruction. 


Good and Bad Points of the Toad, 





This subject lias been carefully studied by 
4. H. Kirkiand, both by original observation 
and by consulting all known authorities. His 


conclusions are admirably presented in Bulle- 
tin 46, Massachusetts experiment station. It 
appears that nine-tenths of the food of toads 
injurious 


consists of insects, and the toad 





Attachment of tongue. Tongue in action. 


THE FROG’S TONGUE. 


should therefore be encouraged in gardens 
greenhouses, etc. It feeds on worms, snails 
and sow bugs—common greenhouse pests. 
It devours a large number of myriapods, which 
damage greenhouse and garden plants. It 
feeds to some extent on grasshoppers and 
crickets. It destroys large quantities of 
ants—insects often injurious and usually ob- 
noxious. It consumes a considerable quanti- 
ty of May beetles, Rose chafers, ‘‘click bee- 
tles,’’ potato beetles, cucumber beetles and 
weevils, all more or less injurious to crops of 
various kinds. It feeds on tent caterpillars, 
gypsy moths and other fruit tree pests. It is 
a@ prime destroyer of cutworms and army 
worms—common pests which often cause great 
damage. 

The other one-tenth of the toad’s food con- 
sists of carabid beetles and ichneumon flies 
or ‘‘ladybirds’’—insects that are highly benefi- 
cial. It feeds to asmall extent on spiders, 
generally considered to be valuable as insect 
destroyers. It devours carrion beetles,insects 
indirectly helpful to man 





Paris Green for Cabbage Worms Objected to. 
I am opposed to the use of paris green 1n any 
form for cabbage worms, as it is dangerous. 
I have grown cabbage for many years and 
have never used this poison for the worms 
but have a remedy that is sure death. Dilute 
strong beef brine one-third with water. Dip a 
whisk broom into this mixture and shake it 
over the plants at any time when there is 
danger from worms. The solution is a ferti- 
lizer in itself and will not harm anyone. I 
have used this for the past 20 years with per- 
fect success, never failing to kill worms or te 
raise fine cabbages. It will not answer for 
cucumbers, squashes or pumpkins, as the salt 
willlkill these plants.—[B. B. Hanson, Me. 





Pear Growing.—Auy good apple soil will 
grow pears. The best is a rich loam with a 
clay subsoil. Cultivate well. I have been 
but little troubled with disease. Most of my 
fruit is sold to a home market. I pick out all 
culls and sell nothing but the best. This sea- 
son I tried holding in cold storage and was 
very fortunate. The price advanced from 
$1.50 to $5 per barrel. The fruit kept perfectly. 
In my experience Bartlett leads all other 
kinds. Seckel is the finest in quality. Kieffer 
yields well but is inferior in quality. There 
is but little danger of overproduction for 
some time to come.—[H. H. Swain, Indiana} 
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Dorset Sheep. 
M. A. COOPEK, PENNSYLVANIA. 


From an early period sheep husbandry has 
been the mainstay of English agriculture, and 
ene of the potent factors in English commer- 
cial supremacy. Up until about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, England hada 
monopoly of the wool trade, but it is not 
known when sheep were first introduced into 
Great Britain, or of what breed or distinct 
family they were. It is said, however, that 
the Dorset was naturalized and preserved its 
breed unmixed from a very remote period in 
the county adjacent to Dorchester. In the re- 
port of animal industry of Great Britain, it 
is said that the character which has com- 
mended Dorsets to the English breeder is the 
fecundity of the females and their readiness 
to receive the male at an early season, and 
their excellence as nurses. They frequently 
have twins, and rear a greater number of 
lambs than any other sheep. They have been 
known to produce twice in the year. Itis 
common for the ewes, especially when well 
fed, to take the ram and become impregnated 
while they are nursing their young. They 
will receive the ram as early as the months of 
April or May, the usual time being the early 
part of June, so that the lambs shall be born 
in October and be ready for use by Christmas, 
at which time they are considered a great lux- 
ury and command a high price. This has 
given rise to the practice of rearing the lambs 
in houses until they are ready for market. 
This system has long been regularly and 
systematically pursued on a large scale, es- 
pecially within reach of London, where a 
great demand exists for this kind of luxury. 

The first introduction of a new breed of 
sheep into a country becomes an event of 
considerable interest, as the popularity of the 
special family spreads throughout a large area 
of country. An interest is also awakened in 
the minds of the people, and every event ap- 
pertaining to theirintroduction and early bis- 
tory is sought after and read with a zest akin 
to that taken in local events of less magni- 
tude. The bringing to notice of a new family 
of sheep in a country as diversified in its 
adaptability to the production of wool and 
mutton as the United States, must become a 
matter of interest to the student of sheep hus- 
bandry, as well as an incident in the general 
history of a country, that should be preserved 
for the information of those who, 1n after 
years, may desire to acquaint themselves with 
the circumstances connected with their intro- 
duction. 

In the fall of 1885, Messrs KR. & A. Stanford, 
Sternny, England, entered port at Quebec, 
Canada, with fifty ewes and six rams, and 
proceeded to Markham, Ontario. <A selection 
from this flock was exhibited at the fat stock 
show at Chicago, in a few days after their 
arrival. While on their way from Markham, 
Ont, to Chicago, Ill, in a crowded car, five of 
the ewes dropped eleven lambs and cared for 
them all. Atthe close of the stock show, 
Mr Burleigh, of Vermont, purchased the ex- 
hibit. Many of the descendants of this, the 
first importation into America, are to be 
found in the United States to-day. Mr Wil- 
lam Rolph, of Ontario, purchased all of the 
ewes in this importation, except those taken 
to Chicago, and later disposed of thirty ewes 
and six rams to Mr V. E. Fuller. Two years 
later (1887) Mr Stanford made his second im- 


portation from the flocks of Messrs Mayo & 


Farthing. Unfortunately, Mr Stanford, upon 
his return trip to England, was shipwrecked 
and lost his life. Since 1887 several importa- 
tious have been made by Canadians, and this 
brings us to the date of the first importation 
direct to the United States. There is but lit- 
tle doubt that Mr Burleigh,of Vermont, owned 
the first Dorsets in this country. William 
Daly, of Niagara Co, N Y, on the 25th of 
March, 1887, purchased one ram and two ewes 
from V. E. Fuller, for the sum of $170. They 
were of Stanford’s first importation. M. M. 
Small and S. B. Griffin,of Pennsylvania, and 
J. M. Ham, of Dutchess county, N Y, were 
among the first owners of Dorséts in the Dnit- 
ed States, having purchased as early as 1887. 
The first direct importation into the United 
States was made by Adin Thayer about June 
10, 1887, and were ianded at Boston. At the 
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time this importation was made, Mr Thayer 
was treasurer of the New York state agricul- 
tural society. As has already been stated, 
the introduction of Dorset horn sheep into the 
United States commenced, properly, in 1887— 
just ten years ago. There are in the United 
States and Canada to-day 6796 registered Dor- 
sets,representing twenty-six states. An asso- 
ciation was organized in 1891 which hasa 
membership of 161 members. Flocks have 
been established in 26 states. Dorsets are 
popular with flockmasters, and the prospects 
are favorable for a large increase in number 
the present year by direct importation. See 
our full page frontispiece showing a flock of 
this interesting breed. 


To Control. Chicken-Eating Hogs. 
J. L. IRWIN, KANSAS. 


A chicken catcher in a herd of hogs is most 
exasperating and expensive. One such will 
soon transform a whole herd into ravenous 
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BLIND FOR HOGS. 


chicken eaters. Being troubled in this way I 
tried the fellowing: A leather blind wide 
enough to cover both eyes and long enough to 
come down well over the face was cut from 
an old boot leg. The chicken thief was then 
caught, and pulling the ears forward, the top 
corners of the blind were fastened to them by 
means of pinchers and rings, such as are put 
in the snouts of pigs to prevent rooting. This 
blind will not prevent the hog from seeing his 
legitimate food, but it does prevent him see- 
ing chickens unless they are under his very 
nose, and then if he attempts pursuit the 
chances are that he brings his nose in violent 
contact with the fence or some other obstruc- 
tion. A few such lessons and he concludes 
that he is no longer partial to chicken. <A 
month of ‘‘leather specs’’ cured our most 
ravenous thief, and by blinding only the ring 
leaders the whole herd was soon as docile as 
well behaved porkers siould be. 


An Easily Made Crate.—Our sketch shows 
an easy way of making crates for the han- 
dling of apples, pears, potatoes and other 
crops. A shallow grocery box has laths tack- 
ed to the inside, as shown in the diagram, with 
strips of the laths nailed about the top. Put 


two laths in each corner, to give strength to 
the upper part, and nail the ends strongly 
with wire nails. Shailower boxes than that 
shown in the engraving can also be used to 
advantage. During the winter month when 
the weather does not permit outdoor work is 
a good time for making contrivances like 
this. 


Ocean Refrigerators for Butter.—One impor- 
tant thing which stands in the way of a great- 





ly enlarged export trade in butter is the com- 
parative scarcity of available refrigerators on 
ocean vessels. In its very admirable 64-page 
special edition of May 26, the N Y Produce 
Review reports 26 steamers plying between N 
Y and Great Britain fitted with refrigerator 
service for dressed beef, while only a smail 
part of these are ready to accept shipments of 
butter. A number of the ship companies, 
however, will this season cater more than 
ever before to the export butter trade, increas- 
ing the available carrying capacity. Butter 
can now be shipped direct to Bremen, by a 
German line, at a shade under $1 per 100 lbs. 


Evaporating Apples Pays the small Dutch 
farmers of Wayne Co, N Y. There are many 
such who own 10 to 15 acre farms. They use 
small evaporators and dry 25 bu fruit per day. 
While the men are working on the farm, the 
women evaporate the fruit. Many women 
have thus paid for the farms while the men 
find it hard to make ends meet from ordinary 
farm sales.—[C. N. P. 


‘The Buckeye 
Dash 
Lamp 


lights the darkest road 
200 feet ahead, and is 
equally 
side lamp or hand lan- 
tern. Has a powerful 
reflector and bull’s- 
Won't blow out in the strong- 








good as a 


eye lens. 
est wind. Send for our catalogue. 


Buy it of your dealer, He has it, or can get it if 
you insist. Mention this paper. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Reasons for Their Faith 
IN THE 


Improved U. S. Separator. 


“It paid for itself 
the first year.” 
S. W. RUSSELL, 
Highgate Ctr. ,Vt., 
Jan, 15, 1897. 
** ‘Uncle Sam’ gets 
all the cream every 
time.” ALBERT DAVIS 


Ea. Sullivan, N. H., 
May 3, 1897. 


‘“‘The U. S. beat both 
the American and the 
De Laval in the skim- 
ming.” C. H. BENTLEY 
Groton City, N. Y., 
May 22, 1897. 
‘The Improved U. S. made $30 a month 
more than the creamery could.” 
Ashville, N. Y., GARDNER & BLY. 
April 8, 1897. 
More such—and the reason explained—in 
our Catalogues—Free. 





We want agents where we have none. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “Alpha’? and Baby’ Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50. to $800. 

Send for Catalogue. 


THe, bE LAVAL” SEPARATOR C0, 





Sa 
Randolph & Canal Sts., 4 Cortlandt Street, 
AGO. NEW YORK. 








The Geese Eggs Are Infertile. 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 


B. W. C.. Marblehead, Mass, writes: ‘‘I 
imported from England two trios of the finest 
exhibition specimens of Embden geese that 
could be bought, and one trio of Toulouse 
geese from France, all the birds being prize 
winuers. They lay very badly,:and their eggs 
do not hatch. They have free range of fields 
and pastures and plenty of water. What is 
the cause of the infertile eggs? The birds are 
mated, two geese with each gander, are two 
and three years old and are not fat now, the 
different breeders from whom I bought them 
having starved them down to laying condi- 
tion, so they wrote. They are fed sparingly 
twice a day with a mixture of bran, wheat 
middlings, corn meal and beef scraps and get 
all the grass they want.’’ 

It will take your geese some time to get 
over the journey and feel at home and you 
should not expect much from them this sea- 
son. Moving geese from one place to another, 
even if the distance is not zreat, breaks them 
up. If done after midwinter, it interferes 
with their laying materially. Even if moved 
in the fallthey do not do as well the first 
year as they do the second. When everything 
is favorable, the first eggs of the first litter 
will usually be infertile, but nearly all of 
those laid about May 1 ought to be fertile. 
The largest and finest exhibition specimens 
of geese are not usually the best for profitable 
production. Fewereggs are laid and they are 
not very fertile. When fatted for exhibition, 
or if overfed with grain, they may have been 
injured for breeding. Medium-sized birds 
from a well-bred strain will produce the 
greatest number of goslings. You have nv rea- 
son to be disturbed if they do not lay weil or 
have fertile eggs up to this time, considering 
the circumstances. In my opinion soft food 
once a day, and whole corn and oats 1n the 
afternoon, would be better for them. 


ssa 

Chicken Coop from Coffee Box.—For several 
years I have been making for my wife a serv- 
iceable coop from a 60 or 100 lb coffee box. 








Remove the cover and place the box on its 
side. Lattice up the front about halfway 
across, then board the remainder, providing 
for a door, b, six inches wide by attaching a 
six-inch board by means of cloth or ieather 
hinges. Have the boards and lattices extend 
about an inch below the bottom of the box. 
Upon the, back part nail three-inch feet, a, to 
keep the bottom off the ground and give a 
slight slupe to the top. I have been surprised 
to tind that chickens after a hard rain are en- 
tirely diy in this coop. It also makes a very 
serviceable place for keeping feed during the 
day for little chickens to go to at will. An- 
other box can be placed about two inches from 
the front of the latticed part, which will al- 
low little chickens to goin and out at will 
and yet prevent the larger ones from getting 
at their feed. Anyone who will try this coop 
I am sure will be satistied with 1t.—[E. G. D. 





The Best Feed for Young Turkeys is a cake 
made of equal parts of ground oats, corn and 
wheat baked so it will crumble. They ought 
to have their freedom from yards as soon as 
possible, say when two weeks old, but should 
be housed at night. Nothing is better than 
good, sweet, whole corn to fatten turkeys. 





Hens Dying.—M. M.: Sometimes when hens 
get too fat they droop, break down and die, 
but where so many are affected it may be that 
the male is too heavy, which in addition to 
the fat would cause the trouble. 





To Keep Hogs Thrifty when fattening, mix 2 
qts wood ashes or fine charcoal with 1 pt salt 
and 41bof sulphur. Ten hogs will eat this 
mixture once a week.—[P. H, Hartwell. 





THE POULTRY YARD 


Note and Comment. 

Premiums for Farm Products at the Tennes- 
see exposition at Nashville, May 1 to October 
30, include: Firsts, $10 to 250n grains and 
seeds, 30 tu 50 on baled cotton. 5 to 20 on tu- 
bacco, 3 to 25 on wines, 3 to 150n home indus- 
tries, 10 on wool, 15 to 25 on dairy products, 
etc. Second premiums are one-third smaller 
than firsts. Medals only are given for ma- 
chinery. For the exhibits of perishable prod- 
ucts, special] dates have been arranged. For 
example, exhibitions of strawberries, rhubarb 
and asparagus begin Mas 5, early tomatoes and 
beets July 1, late apples, peaches, pears, 
plums and onions Sept 15, and so on through 
the entire range. T. F. P. Allison, of Nash- 
ville, is chief of the agricultural department 
and from him complete premium lists can be 
obtained. 


Fruit Outlook Poor in Central Ohio.—‘‘In this 
locality,’’ writes George W. Campbeli of Del- 
aware Co, ‘‘ peaches all killed and tree fruits 
will be very scarce, apples and pears proba- 
bly not one-fourth an average. Grapes, ex- 
cept the hardiest varieties, had their wood 
winterkilled and are showing litile promise 
of fruit. None of the so-called hybrid varie- 
ties is bearing, but the following promise a 
fair yield, though two or three weeks later 
than last season: Concord, Worden, Moore’s 
Early, Campbell’s Early, Pocklington, Moore’s 
Diamond, Green Mountain, Woodruff Red and 
Neckar. Gooseberry and currant worms put 
ina prompt appearance. A spraying with 
white hellebore and dusting with the powder 
subsequently stopped and prevented their 
ravages, but where neglected, plants were de- 
stroyed for fruiting this season.’’ Isaac Free- 
man, of Miami Co, also reports peaches win- 
terkilled, apples and pears poor outlook, in- 
sect and fungous pests on the increase, espe- 
cially where spraying is not practiced. 





A Commission Man on Sheep Prospects.—Of- 
ferings are smaller and we are of the opinion 
that good,fat, grain-fed sheep and lambs of ex- 
port grades will sell to better advantage in 
June and July than during May. We do not 
look for heavy supplies and think present 
prices on springs will be sustained.—[ Eirick 
Bros, Buffalo. 


— ee 

Agents have been in various parts of Mad- 
ison Co, N Y, trying to make contracts with 
farmers for raising sugar beets, but have not 
met with much success. The agents offer to 
give the seed and free instruction for growing 
ana cultivating beets and to pay $4 per ton 
for the product, delivered at the railroad sta- 
tion, payment to be made in preferred stock 
of the company. Just there is the trouble, for 
in these days of small profits in farming oper- 
ations, farmers are looking more anxiously 
for cash than stock certificates. They cannot 
wait for such slow dividends. If the beet sug- 
ar company would offer to do business on a 
cash basis, farmers stand ready to grow the 
beets. 


Build Up Health 


By nourishing every part of your system 
with blood made pure by taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. Then you will have nerve, men- 

. tal, bodily and digestive strength. 

Rich Then you need not fear disease, 

because your system will readily 

“Red resist scrofulous tendencies and 

Blood attacks of illness. Then you will 

know the absolute intrinsic mer- 

it of Sarsaparilla. Thousands of wonderful 
cures prove the unequaled merit of 


Hood’s “—™ 


The Best—In fact the One True] Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills i. “Sifaruggists’ oer” 
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Every farmer and poultry raiser 
knows that to make hens profitable 
the poultry houses must be kept 
dry, warm, and draughtless. 

Chickens grow faster, hens lay 
more eggs, and more eggs bring 
more money. How can you do 
all this? Simply cover your hen- 
houses with MVeponset Waterproof 
Red Rope Fabric. It is inexpen- 
sive, practical, and durable. 

Treat your cow and horse stables 
the same way, and see if the ani- 
‘mals do not appreciate it. epon- 
set is much cheaper than shingles 
or clapboards, and for the above 
purposes answers about as well. 
Guaranteed to be absolutely water, 
wind, frost, and vermin proof. 

Neponset Black Building Paper 
for inside lining is very economi- 
cal and durable. 





Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR.... 


fee VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 

















We grow 3 fu jine of all the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery and Sweet 
Potato vlants at 25; cents per 100; $1.25 per 1,000. For 
Prices OL sa: ze Quantities, piease apply to 


R. VINCENT, J..,& SON, White Marsh, Md. 


Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 


> FRUIT PACKAGES °Linis. 
“'s° BEEKEEPERS’ Supplies 


Order your supplies now, before the 
busy season catches you. Price List 
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‘The imposition of a duty on cotton would 
be of no value to the cotton producer,’’ says 
senator Cannen. In bis zeal in other direc- 
tions he evidently faiis to note that under free 
cotton our imports have increased from four 
million pounds only twenty years ago to over 
55 million pounds last year, worth six ame a 
half million-dollars. That our cotton grow- 
ers do need protection is patent. 





Memberships in the New York produce ex- 
change have sold within a few days at $150, 
or close to the lowest figure ever recorded. 
Evidently the privilege of speculative trading 
in farm produce is not very highly regarded. 
The ‘‘country lambs’’ have been fleeced so 
thoroughly during the past few years that the 
grain exchanges of the country are in a bad 
way for fresh blood. 

csiisanteniisiiiiilieaiannnciets 

Our advices from fruit growers indicate that 
in many instances orchardists, discouraged 
by the low prices last year, are permitting in- 
sect pests to run riot. Now that these may be 
easily conquered through the practical appli- 
cation of insecticides, such neglect is unwise 
in the extreme. If farmers and fruit growers 
fear another burdensome supply of apples, 
this can be prevented in a much better way. 
Keep your orchards clean, thin vigorously, 
although this requires time, and eventually 
find good sale for a smaller quantity of choice 
fruit. It is altogether too early to become 
scared over the prospects of another record- 
breaking and price-depressing crop of apples. 

ane : 

Earlier weather forecasts are among the 
probabilities in the valuable service of the 
United States weather bureau. This will be 
made possible through methods used to de- 
termine atmospheric conditions at an altitude 
of a mile or more above the earth’s surface. 
It is proposed to send kites into the upper 
air regions, to which are attached instru- 
nents to record temperature, pressure, wind 
direction and force, etc. <A better knowledge 
of these influences will greatly aid in the 
work of the bureau, and the time should come 
when farmers can more nearly gauge weather 
probabilities, something very important dur- 
ing the season of crop progress and harvest. 

— ——— - 

A wide tire law goes into effect in Cali- 
fornia on Jan 1, 1900. Any person who sells, 
purchases or brings into the state after that 
date vehicles with tires of less width than 





EDITORIAL 


specified in the law shall be fined $25 to $500, 
or imprisoned 25 days to six months. Tires 
are to be from three inches to six inches wide, 
according to size of axle. We fear this law 
will prove a dead letter. New Jersey rebates 
one dollar of taxes for each wide-tired wheel, 
or something like that. Tests just concluded 
at the Missouri station contirm in _ practice 
about all that has been claimed in theory for 
wide tires as savers ot both roadway and 
brute strength. Wide tires must come. 
<ccecsoetiaililbinnnnia 

Numerous criticisms have appeared in the 
papers of vur recent editorial on the tendency 
of commodity prices. Most of our critics 
overlook the fact that natural conditions have 
been so adjusted as to afford a _ solid basis 
upon which to build up an era of prosperity. 
By this we mean that prices and profits in 
manufacturing, banking, commerce, the arts, 
trades and other industries, have got down 
very close to farmers’ prices and profits. This 
had to come before permanent improvement 
was possible. It 1s true that professional fees 
and salaries have not yet come down, as they 
should and must. But with this natural ad- 
justment, it does seem as though the prompt 
settlement of artificial reguiations (the tariff) 
would materially help the situation. 

ET EEE 

‘*Your articles on the ‘natural’ education 
are proving the most useful addition to edu- 
cational literature and methods that has ap- 
peared for many a day,’’ writes one of the 
greatest educators in the country. Some of 
Professor Tadd’s friends in the west still 
marvel that this watter should first be given 
to the world through a ‘‘farmers’ journal.’’ 
That wonderful man writes: ‘‘I am quite 
pleased. These people will learn something 
about fat pigs, and other things near to 
Mother Nature and to God.’’ That’s the 
point—to get education down to nature, to 
substitute natural for artificial methods of 


instruction, to train hand and eye to work 
with brain instead of cramming the mind 
with rules and book learning merely. Oh, 


there are great days ahead for the children 
and the race as the ‘‘natural’’ education comes 
into use, with its wonderful powers of devel- 
oping originality. 

; — 

Tne biggest speculation since the palmy 
days of the Argentine boom, were the dizzy 
transactions at London last year in Kaftir 
shares of gold mines in the Transvaal region 
of South Africa. The bottom has gradually 
dropped out until to-day 40 leading stocks, 
which one year ago represented a ‘‘value’’ of 
$600,000,000, are selling on the basis of one- 
third that sum. Hereis a decline of more 
than two-thirds in less than one year. And 
this after the London market had been sorely 
bitten by Argentine, Panama and previous 
wild speculations. We have been taught to 
regard London as the center of financial con- 
servatism, but of late years it has been the 
scene of some of the wildest speculations on 
record. This Kaffir bubble may even be com- 
pared to the notorious schemes of Law which 
almost ruined the French people about a cen- 
tury ago. 

ae 

An increase in the value of farm lands in 
our middle and eastern states would seem to 
be in order. The great west, which has dou- 
bled the number of farms since the war, no 
longer offers free homesteads for the asking. 
Indeed, it is a question whether the tenden- 
cy of western agriculture is not to be more in 
the direction of consolidation of small farms 
into large areas, for the culture of the cereals 
ona commercial scale. The fact that new 
farms can only be carved out of the public 
domain by irrigation, as a rule, is good reason 
for believing that our middle and eastern 
states have seen the worst of western compe- 
tition. Certainly, we hold to this view. We 
cannot see what is to hinder gradual improve- 
ment in the value of farm lands in this part 
of the country. Population is rapidiy increas- 
ing, the area of land is fixed and thereisa 
tendency among legislators to conserve the 
farmer's interests and to protect him against 
foreign competition so far as this is possible. 
All these influences emphasize our own view. 
This opinion is already shared by a considera- 
ble number of our longest-headed and most 
thrifty farmers and business men, and we 


know several such who during the past year 


and especially during the past wonth have 
been quietly buying farm property or getting 
options on it. They go on the theory that at 
present prices such property can be managed 
to yield a fair net income, that the invest- 
ment will be absolutely safe so far as the 
principal goes, and that with the improve- 
ment in value which they believe is likeiy to 
follow, there is a chance of making a snug 
profit on such transactions. These men may 


be mistaken, and it is possible that our own 
view is too optimistic, but the future will 
decide. 

— 


An army of people from the eastern and 
middle states, and from the central west, will 
take advantage of the less than half rates to 
California granted in connection with the 
great Christian Endeavor convention at San 
Francisco July 7-12. Many will go out by the 
southern and return by one of the northern 
routes. We know of nothing that will more 
benefit our people than just this familiarity 
with our wonderful countiy. What is needed 
now is a cheap excursicn from the far west 
and south tothe north and east, for our south- 
ern people especially would benefit by a visit 


to those sections. This sort of thing does 
much toward abolishing sectionalism. This 
last is one of the delightful influences of the 
Christian Endeavor movement which, with 


its broad and unsectarian basis and its prac- 
tical aims, is one of the significant evidences 
of the peculiarly liberal and progressive era 
in whieh we live. 
a 
The very latest announcement from Prof 
Koch is that he has not only improved tuber- 
culin, but has discovered a new substance 
that renders the body immune to tuberculosis 
itself. In other words, Koch now asserts his 
ability to do three things: One, to accurately 
diagnose the disease with tuberculin; 2, to 
cure it if present, by TR, the new substance; 
3, to render the system impervious to the 
disease for an unknown period, whether or 
not the disease is present at the time TR is 
injected. Koch claims all this for both man 
and animals. We presume it will take some 
years of careful work by bacteriologists and 
other scientists to do all this, but the future 
is certainly destined to see some feasible 
scheme of ‘* vaccinating against consumption.’’ 
There is going to be an even more general and 
rapid decrease in the human death rate from 
this disease in the future than during the past 
50 years. Modern science and common sense 
will gradually reduce the disease in bovines 
also. But what Koch should do now is to 
give us a test that will indicate the extent of 
the disease—the fatal weakness of tuberculin 
at present. Of course after a cow reacts we 
could squirt some TR into her to cure her up, 
but that would be giving the vets another job 
on each creature! 





Jottings from the Farmers. 
During the trial of free delivery 19 out of 
20 patrons appreciated it. It saves thern lots 
of time and does away with lots of loafing. 
Our carrier received very courteous treatment, 
did his work promptly and everything worked 
smoothly.--[Ed §S. Strider, P M, Uvilla,W Va. 





lt appears to me that many farmers of to-day 
are too much a part of the past. They think 
they know it all, and because their fathers 
and grandfathers did thus and so it must be 
right. Now acting on this principle is simply 
slipping backwards. Farmers of to-day can 
have no success until they learn to improve 
on the methods of the past. I would be the 
last to destroy respect for our forefathers, for 
they lived up to their time, but now it is our 
turn, and agricultural conditions have chang- 
ed vastly. The farmer of to-day must advance 
or be crushed, and in the future he must and 
will do more work with his brain and less 
with his hands. It is brain that counts.—/D. 





The grange in each state ought to advance 
the interests of farmers by the establishment 
of a commission house in some large center, 
where farm products can be sold at right 
prices.—[ William H. Stinson, Merrimack Co, 
New Hampshire. 








The Preserved Citron Industry. 





The preservation in syrup of citron is an 
industry of great magnitude in southern Eu- 
rope, and there would seem to be promising 
possibilities of its establishment in this coun- 
try, large quantities of the foreign goods _be- 
ing consumed annually. The citron of com- 
merce as usually found in the grocery stores 
is the product of a tree of the citrus family, 
grown very largely in Sicily, Corsica, etc. 
‘Lhe citron tree, which is little more than a 
shrub, will grow wherever lemon or orange 
trees grow, flourishing best in a sandy soil in 
the immediate neighborhood of the sea. It is 
more susceptible to damage from frost and 
cold winds than the orange or lemon. A 
mature tree bears 35to 50 citrons, weighing 
1 lb and upward, especially large ones often 
exceeding 6 lbs. Citron trees are cultivated 
in much the same manner that oranges and 
lemons are, requiring plenty of water, bloom- 
ing between March and May, and, in fact, all 
the way into Sept and Oct, at which time the 
fruit is ripe. 

The preserving process is comparatively 
simple. The citrons areshipped to the facto- 
ries for candying, usually in large casks filled 
with brine. The fruit remains in this fora 
considerable length of time, and when wanted 
for preserving is removed, boiled in fresh 
water until sufficiently soft, cut into pieces 
and the seeds carefully taken out. After be- 
ing 1mmersed in cold water for 24 hours, the 
fruit then takes on a green color, when it is 
placed in large earthen jars with hot syrup, 
and is allowed to stand about three weeks. 
The strength of the syrup is gradually in- 
creased by the addition of more sugar. The 
fruit is then placed in boilers with crystallized 
sugar in a little water and cooked; thorough- 
ly cooled and boiled again until no more 
sugar can be absorbed. The finished product 
is drained and placed on wire netting to dry, 
when it is ready for packing and shipping. 
About 80 lbs sugar are used to 100 lbs citron. 

No thorough test has yet been made to 
prove the practicability of citron growing in 
this country. Domestic manufactvrers use 
citron imported from Corsica, Messina, Syria 
and Candia. The citron has been cultivated 
to some extent in Cuba, but not as an article 
of commerce, and only a little more in this 
direction has been accomplished in Mexico. It 
is a proposition which has received some 
consideration in California, and might prove 
successful in Florida as well. The price of 
imported citron varies greatly; last year, on 
account of a short crop abroad, it sold as high 
as $6 per cwt (of 112 lbs) laid down in New 
York, and 3 years ago as low as 2.50 per cwt. 
From points oi import it is distributed, much 
of it finding its way intc the west where the 
preserving process is completed. According 
to tbe N Y Fruit Trade Journal, receipts of 
citron at N Y last year were 2673 cases, an 
average of the two preceding years, but very 
much smaller than earlier. Itis probable 
this refers to finished citron, in contra-dis- 
tinction to an indeterminate quantity import- 
ed, to be finished with our low-priced sugars. 


———— 


Fluctuations in Green Market Stuff—The 
puzzling problem of prices for these products 
of the market garden may be explained by the 
one word, perishable. Supply and demand 
have as much value here as anywhere, while 
the added factor of quick perishability sends 
the market here and there like a shuttlecock. 
A grower near enough to watch the markets 
of New York city told me, the other day, 
that he had seen produce bring $4 a barrei at 
30’clock in the morning, drop to $1 two 
hours later and reach the first figure again 
before night. He gave this constant uncer- 
tainty on the market as the cbief reason for 
dissatisfactions with the returns from com- 
mission houses. Manifestly, the produce re- 
ports cannot give all the fluctuations of the 
day. Perhaps a distant producer tinds spin- 
ach quoted at $3.a barrel the day his was 
sold. Late in the day, when his was ready to 
be put on the market, the price may have 
been $1 a barrel. Naturally, the commission 
man does not return more than he gets. 
Naturally, too, the distant grower is sure he 
has been cheated, for were not the authorita- 
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tive quotations S. Valen- 


tine. 


$3 a barrel?—([C. 


Aroostook Potato Acreage—Pianting is about 
20 days later than last year (which was early) 
and the acreage will be much the same. 
Rainfall has been overgenerous, if anything, 
but farmers are now busily engaged in finish- 
ing seeding operations. Old potatoes are sell- 
ing at railroad stations at about $1.15 per bbl, 
a fairly satisfactory price to the Maine farm- 
ers. The amount of commercial fertilizers 
used in the county named this year is small- 
er than usual, and crop results will be await- 
ed with great interest. During the past sea- 
son, up to June 3, the Bangor and Aroostook 
railroad hauled 2,308,000 bu potatoes against 
only 1,586,000 bu the entire season following 
the previous crop. 

Grasshoppers in Michigan Mint—In this part 
of the belt hoppers doing some damage to 
both old and new mint. Outlook not very 
good for large crop. Frosts last March hurt 
the old mint very much.—[W. W. Harvey, 
Constantine, Mich. 

Writing late in May, J. T. Barker, a prom1- 
nent peppermint grower of Niles, reports the 
appearance of large numbers of young grass- 
hoppers doing considerable damage to the 
plant. Cutworms also eid some harm. 


Fancy Prices for Fancy Apples—During the 
closing weeks of the apple year exceptionally 
good sales have been made here andthere. A 
Boston dealer reports the sale, by a Maine 
farmer, of a small parcel of farcy Spies (8 
bbls) at $8 per bbl. This is no criterion of 
the market, however. Choice cold storage 
apples have recently sold at interior shipping 
points at 2 to 2.50in car lots, while common 
fruit is dull at any price. 





Temperature in Ontario—The average for 6 
mos to May 1 was 28.8 degrees compared with 
27.6 degrees one year ago, 26 degrees two years 
ago.and 29.1 degrees three years ago, indicat- 
ing a winter milder than usual. Secretary C. 
C. James of the bureau of industries says ap- 
ples will not likely be a large crop this year, 
except in a few localities; pears promise well. 





4 vast Fruit Freights—The Southern Pacific 


railway company bas arranged to carry fruit 
from California to eastern points this year on 
express time, 48 hours between Sacramento 
and Ogden; from Ogcen the time will be 72 
hours to Chicago, making 120 hours or five 
days from Sacramento to Chicago. 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


Largely Increased Wheat Acreage. 


County estimates, consolidated by states, 
as made up from our own correspondents, 


indicate a winter wheat breadth now 
standing for harvest of 23,217,000 acres 
against a harvested area last year of 
24,200,000. The loss of area from win- 


terkilling appears the more striking when it 
is borne in mind that last fall a breadth 
equaling 25,400,000 acres was seeded, so that 
the loss from winterkilling actually equals 
2,185,000 acres. This loss was practically con- 
fined to four states—Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Miussouri—and was in a large 
uieasure Offset by an increase in the acreage 
as compared with last yearin practically all 
other sections of the country. 

In sharp contrast with the winter wheat 
situation there has been a very large increase 
in the spring wheat acreage. With the price 
of wheat ruling relatively higher than that of 
any other farm product, it was a foregone con- 
clusion as long ago as early last fall that there 
would be a sharp increase in the wheat acre- 
age. Winter wheat growers increased their 
seeding in order to secure their share of the 
advance in price, but weather conditions de- 
creed otherwise, leaving the field wholly open 
to spring wheat growers. There was every 
inducement to a heavy acreage; the higher 
price of wheat, and the admitted failure of 
winter wheat to a cousiderable extent, which 
became apparent just in time to further stim- 
ulate spring seeding. Foratime there were 
indications that excessive rainfall and late 
seeding might operate to curtail the proposed 
breadth in the northwest, but the season 
turned extremely favorable the latter part of 
April, and not only was the originally pro- 
posed breadth seeded but present returns 
show that so favorable was the opportunity 
offered that an additional acreage was put in. 
Last month our correspondents gave estimates 
of probable breadth to be seeded this year, 
showing an increase over last year of about 
14 percent. The returns of actual seeding 
this month, made after the work was done, 
show that this estimate was too low, and in- 
dieate an actual breadth of 15,239,000 acres, 
against 12,704,000 last year, an increase of 
about 20 per cent. 

This makes the total wheat acreage this 
year, as returned by American Agriculturist 
correspondents, 38,456,000 acres, against a har- 
vested breadth last year of 36,904,000, show- 
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ing an increase this year, in spite of the win- 
ter wheat loss, of 1,552,000 acres, as a response 
to the advance in wheat prices. The present 
breadth compares with 36,565,000 acres in 1895; 
37.920,000 acres in 18% and 37,811,000 acres in 
1893, showing an area this year but slightly 
ehanged from what was harvested in 1893 and 
1894. 
CONDITION OF WHEAT. 

May was generally favorable for the wheat 

plant and some recovery is noted in winter 


wheat from the extreme depression that was 
remarked on the first of the month. The im- 


provement is slight, averaging but 1.1 points 
for the whole breadth, the June average being 
83.5 against 82.4 a month ago. The improve- 
ment is quite general, covering all important 
districts except California, where there has 
been a decline of 6 points during the month 
as a result of damage to spring sown grain 
from dry winds. The change throughout the 
rest of the winter wheat belt has been slight. 
Harvest has begun in Texas, Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas, where good results are ex- 
pected, and the crop is heading out in good 
shape in Tennessee and the greater part of 
Kentucky, with every promise of extra good 
results. Chinch bugs are mentioned in every 
state of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys but no 
serious damage is anticipated Hessian fly 
damage is noted in scattered localities in O, 
Ind, Mo and Kan, unimportant as yet, but 
containing possibilities of serious injury 
sbould weather conditions prove favorable. 

Condition of spring wheat is almost invari- 
ably high June 1, and the present yearis no 
exception. The general average is 93.9, a lit- 
tle lower than last year but high enough, 
should it by chance be maintained till har- 
vest, to give a bumper crop. Local trains re- 
cently have somewhat relieved this section. 
While in many districts the ground was in 
excellent condition, yet there ure other and 
important sections where seeding was not 
prosecuted under good conditions, where the 
seed bed was poorly prepared and seeding un- 
duly rushed. In this fact lies the danger for 
the spring wheat crop of 1897. Should the 
season prove hot and at all unfavorable, there 
will be rapid loss of condition in later re- 
ports. Should it prove generally favorabie, 
there is every prospect of a repetition of the 
enormous crops of 1891 and 1895. 

The following statement gives estimated 
acreage of wheat and condition on June Ist 
of both wheat and oats: 

Condition of 


Acres of Wheat, Oats, 

Winter wheat, 1897 Junel Junel 
mt, 441,000 91 97 
Pa, 1,172,000 95 95 
Tex, 472,000 100 100 
Ark, 182,000 95 90 
Tenn, 881,000 97 91 
W Va, 390,000 95 94 
Ky, 944,000 90 92 
O, 2,142,000 1 92 
Mich, 1,213,000 90 91 
Ind, 2,503,000 73 92 
Ill, 645 50 89 
Wis, 195,000 70 93 
Minn, 86,000 80 96 
Ia, 126,000 70 94 
Mo, 1,500,000 65 86 
Kan, 3,377,000 89 92 
Neb, 135,000 83 93 
Cal, 2,557,000 90 100 
Ore, 334, 000 96 95 
Wash, 324,000 93 100 
Others, 3,593, 000 58 93 

Total, 23,217,000 83.5 
Spring 
N E, 17,000 95 98 
Mich, 29,000 et) 91 
Til 78,000 90 89 
Wis, 408,000 96 93 
Minn, 3,938,000 95 96 
Ia, 925,000 92 94 
Kan, 174,000 90 92 
Neb, 1,310,000 94 93 
N D, 3,367 ,000 96 97 
SD, 3,166,000 90 87 
Cal, 79,000 75 100 
Ore, 514,000 97 95 
Wash, 384, 000 98 100 
Others, 850,000 97 93 

Total, 15, 239,000 93.9 

Grand total, 38,456,000 $7.2 92.9 


There is always a demand for an interpreta- 
tion of condition into probable bushels. At 
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SPECIAL CROP 


this date such a statement has little meaning, 
as it is practically an attempt to discount fu- 
ture conditions. American Agriculturist ex- 
pressly declines to subscribe to any estimate 
of crop production at this date, but comparing 
the present reported acreage and condition 
with known records of recent years, it might 
be safe to assume that if the present prospect 
is maintained till harvest, an expectation of 
a crop of from 515,000,000 to 530,000,000 bu, or 
from 45 to 60 millions more than was harvested 
last year, would not be unreasonable. 

The acreage seeded to oats shows less de- 
crease than might have been expected, in view 
of low prices, and less than would have been 
the case but for the failure of winter wheat 
and substitution therefor of oats in the cen- 
tral valleys. The present acreage is estimated 
at 29,134,000 acres against 30,445,000 last year. 
The opportunity for seeding was much inter- 
fered with by heavy rains and wet soil during 
April and a considerable part of the breadth 
seeded was putin with the ground too wet 
and the seed bed in poor condition. Condi- 
tions since seeding, however, have been whol- 
ly favorable and in spite of poor quality of 
seed and wet seed bed, the present condition 
of the crop is fairly high. The general aver- 
age is reported at 92.9 against 94.1 last year at 
the same time. The principal complaint, so 
far as any particular trouble appears to crys- 
tallize, 1s thin stand and growth of weeds. 
With a favorable season the crop will largely 
exceed that of last year, but is lacking in vi- 
tality to withstand any future unfavorable 
conditions, should they arise. 





Other Opinions on Harvesting Grain. 


J. M. RICE, OKLAHOMA. 





With the article Modern methods in har- 
vesting grain, on Page 666, I agree in the main, 
but there are a few points coming from so 
well known a writer that I think are hardly 
well taken. In these days, when the tenden- 
cy is to extravagance, it is not advisable to 
say that the first requisite is to have the la- 
test improved binder. I would say, get the 
best binder, header or reaper suited to your 
needs, provided a new machine is necessary. 
But any good machine ot the last ten or more 


years if in good repair may be more _ profita- 
ble to use than a new one. 
A binder in many cases is the best but a 


header in quite a large scope of the further 
western wheat belt is absolutely essential, 
the straw in some years being too short to 
bind, though the quality and quantity of the 
grain be the very highest. There are small 
farms here aud there, and especially for oats, 
for which the reaper is best adapted, and 
the small farmer who owns a good reaper 
need be in no haste to throw it aside, for he 
can cut and bind his small field without bir- 
ing of help or paying out money for twine. 

In the interest of economy I could not ad- 
vise that the binder with its wide tire, bull 
wheel and two to six horses be driven over 
the grain, even if but once around the tield, 
and not driven through it to divide into 
lands. It is certainly not the right way to do 
to raise a six to twelve inch strip just to 
tramp itdown. A way to avoid this each 
one can arrange in some way, according to 
his peculiar surroundings. In my old Iowa 
farm, where the grasses did so well, I had a 


strip sown to grass all around my field, wide 
enough for the passage or turning of all ma- 


chinery. The grass would straighten after 
tramping, so there was no waste whether this 
strip was cut before or after the grain har- 
vest. In this section very few of our grain 
fields are fenced, so if the plowing has been 
rigbtly done the horses and drive wheel are 
clear outside of the grain. But I notice that 
many in plowing form a ridge along the outer 
edge, and this interferes so with the sickle 
that the drive wheel has to be run inside of 
this and there is the usual waste. Very many 
farmers, after seeing this outside strip of their 
grain so trampled and broken down with 
horses and machine that they never cut that 
left standing, and after the usual five horses 
walk over it, I suppose they think the tail 
may as well go with the hide, so it all goes. 
In plowing I alternate each year, throwing 
soil in and out and then being particular that 
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harrow, drag or roller Jeaves outside strip as 
level as any in the field. 

While there are advantages with some dis- 
advantages in threshing from the shock, I 
would not risk advising my brother farmers to 
leave the shocks stand in the field until it 
would be possible to get threshing done. I 
might risk it for myself, though I never bave, 
but there are so many uncértainties as to 
when threshing can be done that for myself I 
stack my grain and advise others to do so. 
If there was a threshing machine for every 
dozen farms it might be safe, but it certainly 
wonld not be protitable to machine owners. 


A fifteen minutes rain with cloudy days fol- 
lowing would completely stop the threshing 
for days, while if in the stack, by the use of 
covers generaliy at hand, an hour need not 
be lost. 

As to marketing grain direct from the ma- 
chine, that may or may not be good advice. 


It certainly 1s not good advice to say ‘‘always 
market from the machine.’’ To thresh at 
once from the shock and at once put the grain 
on the market would put the great wheat 
crop of this country into the hands of buyers 
inside of three months and the great bulk of 
it in less than two months. I do not think 
any rule cun be given on this point. The read- 
ing,intelligent farmer wants to study the crop 
situation and sell or hold as best judgment 
indicates. The bears could want for nothing 
more for their prosperity than that the farm- 
ers should sell at once, but it is hardly possi- 
ble under any circumstances that it would 
be best for all farmers to do so. 


When Nitrate of Soda Is Valuable. 


E. C. BIRGE, VERMONT. 








Nitrate of soda is aspring tonic and it has 
nutritive qualities also. It is essentially a fo- 
liage and plant producer and should be used 
in the early part of the season. I would not 
use it to finish off a crop, as I docorn to finish 
off pork. For the development of fruit or seed 
or mature wood, potash and phosphoric acid 
are also required. 

But to stimulate a dark green, luxuriant 


growth in the spring, nothing equals nitrate 
of soda. A few seasons back, in April, I 


sowed 150 Ibs of nitrate of soda per acre upon 
several acres of grass. It is rather difficult to 
spread evenly by hand unless the quantity is 
extended by the addition of earth or the like. 
I was not very careful to join well and could 
plainly see until haying time, by the special 
luxuriance of the grass, the strips I sowed. 
The next year I carefully marked and _ skip- 
ped places, to make sure if the apparent effects 
were due to_the nitrate and the result corrob- 
orated the experience of the year before. 

It is the practice of an extensive farmer of 
eastern Connecticut to dress his meadows 
heavily with farm manure every other year. 
In the off year he sows 150 Ibs of nitrate of 
soda per acre. In this way, without plowing, 
he maintains a high state of fertility on his 
natural grass land. To sow more than the 
above amount, he says, would be a waste. as 
the grass cannot take it up and it leaches 
away. 

Leacbing has to be guarded against, the ni- 


- BUSINESS NOTICES. 








American Wine Press, published at 31 and 
33 Broad street, New York, is the best and 
only paper devoted to the American wine and 
grape growing interests. It also has a denart- 
ment devoted to the American miueral water 
springs and business. Send for sa.nopie copy. 





Glass Milk Jars are rapidly being substitut- 
ed by dairymen in the peddl.ng of milk for 
tin cans. In the hot summer months, milk is 
often nearly churned by the splashing about 
in partly filied large tin cans. Guiass bottles 
are of measured capacity, are filled full and 
stopped by a tin or paper cap. The latest im- 
proved jars, such as the Whiteman make, are 


supplied with a ring around the neck of the 
bottle, which shows whether the milk con- 
The 


tains the proper percentage of cream 
glass milk jarisa Castness catcher, and dai- 
rymen who have never given them a trial 
should introduce them. They are not expen- 
sive, breakage does not average heavy, they 
can be packed conveniently in the delivery 
wagon and are easy to clean. Send for de- 
scriptive circular, mentioning this paper, to 
A. \. Whiteman,144 Chambers St, New York. 


























































































































trate of soda being very soluble. it is not ad- 
visable therefore to sow it inthe fall. The 
spring is the safe time, as then the piants are 
ready to work upon it. It is one of the prin- 
ciples of fertilizer makers, I believe, when 
compounding a nitrogenous fertilizer which 
is to be lasting through the season, to use 
both nitrate of soda and sowe organic form of 
nitrogen, like blood or cottonseed meal, as 
sources of nitrogen. The nitrate of soda is 
ready to feed the plant at cncein the cool early 
days, while the nitrogen of the blood, cotton- 
seed meal or the like, reinains unacted upon 
until the heat of warmer weather begins its 
decom position. 

A good form of grass fertilizer is 400 lbs of 
bone and potash applied in the fall and 150 
lbs of nitrate of soda in the spring. Another 
good authority recommends 50 Ibs of muriate of 
potash and 2001bs of bone in the fall and 50 1bs 
of nitrate of soda in the spring. The latter 
formula seems rather light but would bea 
great improvement over waiting for meadows 
to run out before replenishing the piant food. 
Nitrate of soda must not be used alone year 
after year, as it will exhaust the potash and 
phosphoric acid and destroy the soil balance. 
On the grain crops nitrate of soda is a va!u2- 
ble spring starter. However, unless the soil 
were rich in phosphoric acid and potash, we 
should expect a poor yield of grain, although 
the straw might grow rank enough to lodge. 

¥rom what has been said above, its right use 
upon vegetables may be deduced. It is an 
excellent stimulant for early growth, but does 
not contain the necessary ingredieuts for ma- 
turing a crop later in the scuson. 


A Movement for Co-operative Marketing. 








The important question of co-operation in 
selling farm products is up in earnest before 
the grange of New York state. A meeting has 
just been held at Syracuse to discuss the sub- 
ject in all its phases and actual progress has 
been made looking toward the ultimate adop- 
tion of some plan. After hstening to argu- 
ments on both sides, the June 1 convention, 
made up of delegates from 32 counties, ap- 
pointed a committee of three to considera 
feasible plan for this co-operation, and report 
at the next meeting of the state grange. In 
the meantime a draft of the plan prepar- 
ed by this committee, consisting of L. 
M. St John of Montgomery Co, E. J. 
Preston of Dutchess Co and John Bar- 
low of Delaware Co, can be studied by 
patrons throughout the state. This plan is 
preseuted elsewhere on this page. The whole 
matter is thus bronght to the attention of sub- 
ordinate and Pomona grarges that the mem- 
bers may be fully prepared for its final dis- 
position at the pe meeting of the state 
grange which holds its next session at Syra- 
cuse in February, 1898. 


During the progress of the meeting 
some interesting talks were made _ by 
different delegates. L. M. St John was 


one of the leading advocates of the pro- 
posed plan, and in fact did much to shape 
opinion, following his initiatory work along 
this line, as noted in American Agriculturist 
last winter. An instructive paper was read 
by State Secretary Goff on trusts and mo- 
nopolies. The writer was not in favor of 
either, but like must be met with like anda 
combination of farmers might be made as suc- 
cessful as a combination of capitalists. ‘* Shall 
the farmers,’’ said he, ‘‘cry out at every op- 
portunity against trusts, and combines, 
and do nothing to counteract them, or 
will they deem it wiser to organize and put 
into successful operation a trust of their own 
for the purpose of protecting their business? 
May we not ask and try to answer whata 
trust is? Is it not a combination of those en- 
gaged in business to limit production so that 
it will not exceed the demand, also regulate 
the output so that markets may not be over- 
stocked or glutted, thus fixing prices which 
Shall afford a profit to all concerned? It is al- 
Ways the surplus that controls the market 
price, and this must be controlled by the trust. 
The only and real object is to secure a living 
protit.’’ 

Submitting bis plan of organization, Mr St 
John would establish local unionsin all farm 
ing communities; there the farmers would 
bring their produce or samples of their prod- 
uce ‘and there it would be inspected, graded, 
packed and branded for just what it was by 
some competent person employed by the un- 
ion. Sales would be made by responsible 
agents at the various shipping markets. 
Almost without exception the delegates were 
heartily in sympathy with the movement; 








but they foresaw the great difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, and were divided in their opinions 
as to the means of overcoming them. Mr St 
John stayed valiantiy by his theories, citing 
cases where co-operative marketing is being 
conducted with entire success, and wavered 
not in bis opinion of its ultimate success in 
the present instance. 

All others were not so sanguine. Co-opera- 
tion had been tried in a limited way in some 
counties and had resulted in failure. The 
scheme was of too great a magnitude to be 
brought to a successful culmination. If de- 
pendence could be put in the loyalty of the 
farmers, if they could be made to see the ad- 
vantages of selling together and would stay 
by each other through thicx and thin—then 
there would be nu trouble. But experience 
has frequently proved that of all classes the 
farmers are the hardest to hold together. All 
were ugreed that the turning off of better prod- 
ucts insured better prices, which was one of 
the strong points ot the proposed plan. Un- 
der its provisions a superior article would 
fetch a superior price, and an inferior one a 
correspondingly low price. Some thought the 
scheme had not been sufficiently discussed by 
those interested. Producers were not yet 
ready for such a scheme, for they did not have 
an understanding of the subject. Master Hale 
said that three things were necessary, educa- 
tion, organization and co-vperation. 





Plan for a Patrons’ Exchange. 


At the June meeting of the N Y state 
grange co-operative council, an elaborate plan 
was outlined by L. M. St John of Montgom- 
ery Co. Jn his introduction he well puts the 
necessity of so organizing as to recognize a 
central authority, to establish rules; to se- 
cure uniformity of action: to be the medium 
of communication between its parties and be- 
tween the outside world, and all of its parts as 
awhole. The object to be stated would be 
to organize local anions for the co-operative 
handling, buying and selling of farm produce 
and agricultural supplies; to grant charters, 
provide rules and supervise and encourage 
said unions, and to collect and disseminate 
such information as might promote their wel- 
fare or success. This exchange should adopt 
a trade-mark, a seal, etc, and should be au- 
thorized by the order of Patrons to make con- 
tracts on its behalf within specified limits, 
and to represent the order in all matters re- 
lating to trade and commerce. Further por- 
tions of the plan follow: 

The exchange provides that its members be 
Patrons in good standing. It should have in 
addition to tne usual officers of deliberative 
bodies, an organizer, an examiner, and gen- 
eral consignees in every large trade center 
The first should encourage and assist the or- 
ganization of local un.ons in all available 
places, using the subordinate granges as the 
tallying point, and shonid receive something 
for his services from the organized union. 
The examiner should be an expertin the grad- 
ing of goods and the management of unions 
and paid a per diem and mileage by the cen- 
tral office. The general consignee should be 
appointed by the exchange, and should be ex- 
perienced in the grading and sale of farm prod- 
uce. He should have an office at some eligi- 
ble point in his city, with commodious quar- 
ters for storing and handling the staples that 
come to him. These consignees should be sole 
judges of the grade of all goods examined by 
them, empowered to attach the seal of the 
central organization to package, thus estab- 
lishing the grade of all goods. 

They should examine and mark every 
package sent to them for that purpose by a 
local union, and such marks should be held 
as a final decision as to quality. They 
should have charge of and receive, either 
for sturage or for sale, all produce sent to 
them by any local u ion, and should ne the 
authorized correspondents to communicate 
from these markets with local unions, to pur- 
chase supplies, to take and forward orders for 
produce and assist in their work. They should 
be paid a fixed price per package on ail gootis 
certified by them, a percentage on all goods 
sold and all orders received and forwarded 
by them to the central exchange at local un- 
ions, and should be directly responsible to 
the central office. The central office should 
be sustained, first, by charters, for which 
each local union should pay a fixed price, and 
second by a percentage on all goods sold by 
or through the local unions. 

Loca Untons—These should be formed by 
members of subordinate g~anges taking a 
charter from tae Patrons’ exchange, defining 
their power and duties, which should be uni- 
form in character and scope, but not so re- 
strictive as to prevent any union from extend- 
ing its business to meet the needs of its patrons. 
The primary point of the union should be 
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a local agent in a market center, elected by 
his supporters and working on commission. 
He might be a man of good character and 
already in trade, not competitive, who would 
consent to add to his business the combined 
trade of a limited number of patrons, or 
where means and numbers are more abun- 
dant, he might be wholly employed for the 
union in an office hired or built and equipped 
by them. It shall be the duty of the agents 
to receive and sell produce offered by parties 
outside of the order when authorized to do so 
by the board of control, but only at such 
times. 

It should be the duty of the local agent to 
examine and properly brand all packages sold 
by bim. These agents (and ali others hold- 
ing places of trust) should be required to give 
bonds for the faithful accounting of all goods 
placed in their hands, and they should be 
guaranteed a certain amount of produce to 
sell. Before the appointment of an agent in 
the first instance and at each annual election, 
unless the volunne of business is obviously 
suflicient, a personal canvass should be made 
among the producers in the patronizing dis- 
trict, to secure written pledges of a certain 
amount of produce to be sold. They should, 
under the rules of the central authority, grade 
every package of certain fixed staples which 
passes through their hands, the list of varieties 
of goods thus to be graded to be established 
from time to time by the central office, and 
to certify their acts should attach the number 
of their local union vr some distinguishing 
local mark, but this grading should only be 
Known as local until it was certified with the 
seal of the central office in the hands of the 
consignee. They should be required to report 
at stated intervals to the central office, and 
should at all times be in readiness to sub- 
mit to the examination of the special agent of 
the central office. 

The books of the office should contain rec- 
ords of receipts and sales of goods, and such 
other items as would show a clear history of 
each trausaction and should at all times be 
open to inspection of the proper parties. The 
agents should be authorized to sue for, and 
collect on account of, sales made by them, and 
so long as they coniorm to rules of procedure 
of the union, the expense of such collections 
should be borne by afund, to be raised on 
a special percentage on goods sold for those 
outside of the order. The agents should seek 
to extend their markets by all legitimate 
means, and should ascertain the demands of 
the markets as to quality, styles of packages, 
etc, and should be prepared to buy for the 
patrons all packages and- supplies needed at 
lowest wholesale rates, and make their places 
of business their point of distribution. 
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Profit in Second Crop—Here is a good way 
to make an acre of Jand earn $20 after taking 
off a regular crop. As soon as a crop of early 
peas or potatoes is harvested, sow 3 bu west- 
ern corn, 1 bu marrowfat peas, 1 bu _ buck- 
wheat and plow under in September. Then 
drill in 5 bu rye and plow this under in May, 
the usual time of planting corn and potatoes. 
You will then have added $20 worth of green 
manure to the acre.—{R. H. Mack, Saratoga, 
NX. 





Have You Asthma or Hay Fever ? 


Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for asthma and hay fever in the wonder- 
ful Kola plant, a new botanical discovery 
found onthe Congo river, West Africa. Its 
cures are really marvelous. Key J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that it cured 
bim of asthma of thirty years’ standing, and 
Hon L. G. Clute of Greeley, Ia, testifies that 
for three years be had to sleep propped up in 
achairin hay fever season, being unable to 
lie down night or day. The Kola plant cured 
him at once. Mr Alfred C. Lewis, editor of 
the Farmer’s Magazine, was also cured when 
he could not lie down for fear of choking, be- 
ing always worse in hay fever season. Others 
of our readers give similar testimony, prov- 
ing it truly a wonderful remedy. If you suffer 
from asthma or hay fever we advise you to 
send your address to the Kola Importing Co, 
1164 Broadway, New York, who to prove its 
power will send a large case by mail free to 
every reader of American Agriculturist who 
needs it. All they ask in return is that when 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. It costs you nothing and you should 
surely try it. 


MAP and history of CUBA. 


From the latest and best authorities, including a clear and 
graphic account of the war of 1895-1897. Map, 19x12, printed 
in several colors, shows Trochas, Provinces, Ratlroads, 
Cities, Towns, Harbors, etc. Bound with strong paper covy- 
ers. Mailed to you on receipt of price, 15 cents. S . 
FIELD BOOK AND ART CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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NEW YORK. 


Albany, Albany Co, June 9—Straw berries 
sold one day last week for 6c per quart. A 
commission merchant in this city, a one-time 
practical farmer, gives it as his opinion that 
1897 will go into history as one of the greatest 
berry years ever known. Reports which he 
has received from berry growers throughout 
the state say that berries will be abundant 
and excellent in quality. In May there was 
much wet weather, but not any more than 
was needed. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, June 7—Owing 
to frequent rains many farmers have not 
planted their potatoes. Fruit trees promise a 
good crop, but there have been several slight 
frosts. font caterpillars are very puimerous. 
Young pigs $2 each. The price of milk con- 
tinues to drop. 


Black Creek, Allegany Co, June 7—Meadows 
and pastures in fine condition. More corn 
than usual planted and fewer potatoes. Many 
farmers are mixing peas, barley and other 
kinds of grain with their oats before sowing 
and thereby secure a heavier yield of grain. 


Catlin, Chemung Co, June 7—The wet weath- 


er reduced the acreage of oats. Grass bids 
fair for a good crop of hay. Winter grain 





looks fine. Many farmers have sown fod- 
der corn. Fruit trees blossomed full ex- 
cepting apples. Some have sold spring 


lambs for $3 per head. More tobacco set this 
year than last. Farmers are patronizing the 
cheese factory instead of the creamery. 
Cows searce and high. Horses cheap and no 
deman’ 

Carmel, Putnam Co, June 8—The country 
never looked more beautiful and promising 
than at present. The hay crop will be the 
largest in years. Peaches, cherries, pears and 
apples will be big crops. A large acreage of 
otatoes has been planted and most farmers 
Save planted corn. Some tobacco will be 
raised in the northern part of the county. 
Milk brought an average of 8c a can for 
April and about the same figure will be real- 
ized fur May. Hay sells for $18. A hopeful 
view of things is taken by the people of 
Mahopac and they expect a rousing boarding 
season at that popular resort. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, June 9—Spring grains are 
coming on very slowly. Corn planted over two 
weeks has not yet shown up. Potatoes are 
also backward. New meadows are looking 
and doing finely, but old seedings are light. 
The weather lately bas been cold and wet. 


Chuton, Oneida Co, June 7—Weather bas been 


wet and cold. Crops backward. Wheat looks 
tine. Fruit trees of all kinds set full. Apple 
trees are stripped of leaves by the worms, 
which are very numerous. Planting in this 
vicinity about all done. Prices are low for 
everything. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, June 9—The last 
two weeks have been cool and wet with slight 
frosts. Grass and winter wheat continue in 
promising condition. Corn came up even and 
as soon as the ground dries cultivating will 
‘be general. Fruit trees have set unusually 
full. Berries of all kinds and currants are 
very promising. Early potatoes are up and 
covered with bugs. Tent caterpillars are very 
numerous in apple orchards. Old potatoes 
have advanced to 30c per bu. There is alsoa 
slight advance in cats, wool and veals. The 
usual acreage of corn and potatoes has been 
planted. The country here never Jooked 
wore promising than at the present time. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, June 7—A large 
acreage of oats has been sown and seeded down 
with timothy and clover. Of corn and pota- 
toes about the usual amount has been p.ant- 
ed. Weather has been wet and cold. Pros- 
pects good for all kinds of fruit. Farmers who 
patronize the cheese factories are receiving 
a good price and hope it may continue. Cows 
are giving their usual amount of milk, al- 
though the weather has not been favorable. 
Apple tree worms are having their own way 
and farmers are neglecting their own interests 
by not clearing the trees. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, June 7—Crops are 
looking fine. Not much warm weather yet. 
Cherries promise a full crop, strawberries 
very abundant and apples and pears bid fair 
in the valleys. Frost injured them on the hills. 
Tent caterpillars abundant and have stripped 
the leaves from many small trees. 


Millbrook, Dutchess Co. June 9—Frequent 
looking fine, especially 
Pasture and grass lands 
Oats do- 


showers keep grass 

new seeded pieces. 

better than for the past five years. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


ing well and corn also. Planting was delayed 
by rains. Some spring lambs ready for mar- 
ket. Wooi sheared, but no buyers. Mr Dei- 
trich had a carof very fine Herefords last 
week. He has set out quitea nursery of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. Dr G. Howard 
Davison is in Europe on a wedding trip. 


Morris, Otsego Co, June 8—It is very cool 
and damp. Farmers in this vicinity have all 
their corn planted. Frequent showers are 
causing the oats and grass to look fine. There 
is promise now of a good hay crop. A fine 
prospect for fruit notwithstanding the im- 
mense yield last year, but caterpillars are 
very numerous. Farmers try to tight them, 
but the roadside trees are stripped. Two 
farmers here are each putting in several hun- 
dred berry plants. Markets remain about the 
same as for several weeks past. 


Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co, June 9—Fre- 
quent heavy rains have prevented many from 
sowing allof the oats they intended and 
many tields will be sown to buckwheat. A 
smaller acreage of potatoes will be planted, 
while bears will be increased. Where old 
meadows wintered well the prospect is good 
for hay. Old hay is selling at $10 per ton. 
About the same number are patronizing the 
milk station and claim that it pays better 
than making butter. But little building is 
being done. J. 8S. Bodle and G. B. Moore 
have bought about 15,000 lbs of wool at 13c and 
will hold it. 


Maine, Broome Co, June 7—Several good 
horses have died in this section of a myste- 
rious disease, causing complete paralysis of 
hind parts. The wet weather has prevented 
planting of corn and potatoes, and shortened 
the acreage of oats. Grass looks well and 
pastures are good. An excellent flow of milk 
is the result. Butter is selling at 14 to 17c in 
Binghamton markets, the supply being in ex- 
cess of the demand af present. 

Otsego, Otsego Co, June 9—Farm work has 
been delayed by the cold, wet weather of the 
past 10 days. Snow fell here June 2. The hay 
crop in this section will be an average one. 
Owing to the excellent condition of feed in 
pastures cows are doing nicely. Farm prod- 
uce is low. 

Stony Creek, Warren Co, June 8—Weather 
extremely wet and nothing growing well ex- 
cept grass which has not looked ‘so well in 
several years and promises to yield a heavy 
crop. Oats came up well, but do not grow 
much because it is too wet. A large amount 
of Hungarian grass seed has been sown, most- 
ly in lieu of foddercorn, which is hard to 
cure in good shape. A large amount was lost 
last fall for want of silos. Considerable corn 
has failed to grow and a great many fields 
have been planted the second time. Apple 
trees have blossomed full, but we fear that the 
frost will ruin the fruit as soon as it sets; the 
blossoms just begin to fall off. So much rain 
takes the sweetness out of grass, and butter 
makers notice it. Lambs, too, do not grow as 
they should on account of poor milk from 
their mothers. Beef cattle and fat calves in 
good demand at fair prices. Fred Glassbrook 
is working the L. W. Brooks farm. 


Its First Meeting—The newly formed hor- 


ticultural society of Monmouth Co will hold 
its first exhibition Sept 2 and it promises to 
be a great success, as most of the horticultur- 


ists in the country are interested in it. A 
neat preliminary schedule of the prizes offer- 
ed has been issued and may be obtained by 
writing to the chairman of the committee, Mr 
H. A. Kettel, Box 130, Seabright, N J. 


Notes of Interest—An examination of the 
milk delivered to the Slaughters creamery at 
Gardiner revealed that out of patrons 10 
were found delivering adulterated milk, some 
samples showing 20 % water and 1 % short in 
butterfat. State Dairy Inspectors Sears, Dug- 
gan, Bennett and Palmer have made cases 
against 25 persons found trafficking in hog 
butter in Hudson river towns and cities. The 
commissioner of agriculture will, this week, 
distribute among the county and town fairs, 
$44.679.25, the balance of the amount appro- 
priated each year forthe promotion of agri- 
culture, the total appropriation being 76,000, 
22,000 of which goes to the state society and 
2000 to five societies that pay out 2000 each 
year in premiums. 


The Sugar Beet Experiments—Commissioner 
Wieting returned last week from an extended 
tour through the state, after having selected 
his half-acre lots on which sugar beets will be 
raised as an experiment. These experimental 
plots are in Albany, Schoharie, Columbia, 
Monroe, Cortland, Wyoming, Madison, Chau- 
tauqua, Erie, Lewis, St Lawrence, Genesee 
and Oneida counties. The seed has already 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer bas. during the year, some. 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class.to go 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, eacb insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 We Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
Tate. but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line eacb insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
peari type. no large display type being used, thus making 
&@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will provea pay 
ing investmeni. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 
Ke SALE-—2 A.J.C, C. Butter Breed Jersey Bull Calves, of 
St. Lambert Stokes Pogis 3rd Blood, close up. Cloud's famous 
Chester White Pigs, ali ages. Collie and Beagle Pups. JAS 
CLOUD & SONS, Kennett Square, Pa, 











ERKSHIRE Pigs from best registered stock, for sale in pairs 
not akin. Prices reasonable. Write P. P. BUTTS, Sodus, 
N. Y., or “BERKSHIRE,” Newark, N. Y. 





Have large quantity of stand 
market gardeners 


ELERY PLANTS ready to set. 
ard varieties. Low rate to dealers and 


JOHN FRASER, Salem, N. Y. 


OSECOMB WHITE LEGHORNS, prolific. lay at the age of & 
months, 30 eggs $1. Hatch guaranteed. E. JONES, No. Hart 
land, Vt. 











UFrF COCHINS, Black Langshans. Barred Plymouth Rocks 
EGGS, $1 per 13. DR. 1. M. WITMER, Conestoga, Pa. 


(CHESTER AND JERSEY Pies from prize stock 
prices. CLARENCE HADDEN. Port Byron, N. Y. 





Farmer's 














been sown and the results of the experiments 
will be watched with unusual interest. In 
answer to a question concerning a statement 
recently made in Washington tothe effect that 
New York had not offered sufficient bounty to 
induce manufacturers to locate here, Com- 
missioner Wieting says: ‘‘The bounty of Ic 
per lb for all beet sugar manufactured 
in the state is a very liberal one, but the 
$22,500 appropriated to pay the bounty cannot 
be expended this year, as a sufficient quantity 
of beets cannot be produce:l. The appropria- 
tion would pay for 2,250,000 lbs of sugar 
and only about 250 or 300 lbs of sugar can 
be got from a ton of beets.’’ The agricultural 
department sent last week to each of the 15 
farmers cultivating the experimental beet 
crop instruments for the purpose of deterimin- 
ing the amount of rain which falls on the 
respective crops. 

Some Useful Bulletins have just been issued 
by the experiment station at Geneva, which 
any farmer in the state can obtain free upon 
application by postal to that address. No 119 
describes the downy mildew of the cucumber 
and how to prevent it, by F. C. Steward. 
Spraying mixtures and their application are 
described by F. H. Hallin No 121. The pis- 
tol case-bearer is becoming one of the impor- 
tant injurious insects of the apple orchard aud 
is described, with remedies, in No 122% by V. 
H. Lowe. No 123 gives the results of spraying 
with potatoes on Long Island the past year 
and 124 is on the prevention of raspberry and 
black raspberry rust or anthracnose. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Center Co—Crops of all kinds with the ex- 
ception of corn are coming on very fast. 
Wheat and rye are out in head and oats are 


developing rapidly. It has been too cold for 
corn so far and the result is it looks sere, but 
the fields planted are well set and when 
warmer weather sets in it will grow rapidly. 
All manner of fruit is now so far advanced 
as to give promise of one of the largest crops 
ever known in this section. Apples are al- 
ready large as walnuts, while other fruit has 
its growth in like proportion. Peach trees 
are affected in many localities with small 
black bug or insects, but they are being de- 
stroyed by a liberal spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. Garden truck is backward owing 
to the cool weather, but the market prices of 


fresh vegetables brought here from the south 
are reasonable. 
Farmington, Warren Co, June 7—Heavy 


rains made late sowing of oats and planting 
of potatoes. Grass very promising. Small 
fruit abundant. Corn planting just finished. 
A large acreage of corn will be drilled for 
feed. The most of it will go into silos. Hay 
is worth $6 to 7 per tun at the barn and very 
plenty. Old potatoes are selling for 10c 
per bu delivered at the railroad. Thousands 














of bushels of apples were fed to stock with 
no very satisfactory results. 


Springboro, Crawford Co, June 7—Cold 
weather prevails. Small fruit has been dam- 
aged, currants especially. Few potatoes 


planted and less corn. Oats show the effect 
of cold winds. Plenty of old hay and farmers 
still shipping. Many farmers in the eastern 
part of the county are putting in only what 
crops can be managed by themselves. Butter 
has declined. The majority of cheese facio- 
ries have been made into creameries. Horses 
are shipped from here and vicinity by the car- 
load every week. Messrs Blosser & Ralston 
from Virginia were buyers at Shadeland re- 


cently. Powell Bros of Shadeland stock 
farms are having many inquiries for young 
trotting stock. W. L. Scott of Swanville, 


Erie Co, has been fattening 2-year-old steers 
for Buffalo market. The cattle averaged 1300 
Ibs and brought $4.90 per 100. A local cattle 
buyer for home market says that good mate- 
rial for home consumption is almost impossi- 
ble to find. 


Solbury Farmers’ Club—This is an 


having been in existence over 25 years, but 
it is still vigorous. The meetings are well 
attended and the sessions are very entertain- 
ing as well as instructive. The meetings are 
held at the homes of the members by invita- 
tion and after the afternoon program has been 
completed a supper is served to all] present. 
Any one acquainted with the Bucks Co ladies 
knows that in addition to being good cooks 
they also know how to decorate the table and 
to gracefully serve the supper. In the even- 
ing there is usually an entertainment furnish- 
ed by home talent. Sociability is one of the 
main features of the club. combined with in- 
structive essays and short discussions on the 
various issues of the day. There are no busi- 
ness discussions such as taking orders for 
goods and so forth and therein lies the se- 
cret of the sons and daughters of the members 
being present and participating in the meet- 
ings. Their May meeting was a most enjoy- 
able one. 


old club, 


DELAWARE. 


A Tribute from the South—F. P. Dunham, 
representative of American Agriculturist,who 
is devoting his time to the interest of the pa- 
per among the farmers of Delaware and Mary- 
land, is constantly receiving congratulations 
and wishes of unbounded success from tle 
representative farmers and citizens of those 
states. It is acknowledged by all thoughtful 
business men and _ business farmers, that 
American Agriculturist is the most impor- 
tant journal published for the farmers and 
should be in every home. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Peconic, Suffolk Co, June 8—Some com- 
~~ of potatoes rotting, but those that are 
look fine. The hay crop will be heavy. 
ore clover than for years. Plenty of old hay 
on band and not much sale forit. Wheat 
looking well and also cabbage. Fair prospect 
for fruit. Asparagus has come slow on account 
of cold weather. All farm products low. 
Eggs 10c, butter 15 to 20c. Wages about as 
high as ever. 


OHIO. 

Attica,, Seneca Co O—Early planted corn 
is being replanted and the land is in such bad 
condition as to require the use of disk har- 
rows. Corn magguts numerous. The outlook 
for the crop is bad. 


Bristolville, Trumbull Co w%—Wet weather 
has delayed farm work, but farmers are now 
hustling with corn planting. About the usual 
acreage of potatoes planted. Meadows are 
:ooking good. Prices low and money scarce. 

Rousculp, Allen Co D—May was very wet 
and cold, with frost every week. Very little 
corn up that can be worked, and muc h not up 
at all. Potatoes doing fairly well. Wheat :s 
heading out with short heads. Rye is good, 
but both crops will be very late. Apples will 
be a good crop. Hay is guing to be an extra 
good crop. White top is thick in most of the 
meadows. Cattle looking well, but low in 
price. 

Alleged Horse Swindlers—John Weaver was 
arrested at Fremont on the charge of being a 
member of a company which has been work- 


ing farmers in that vicinity with supposed 
thoroughbred stallions and procuring notes 
in payment under false pretenses. He was 


released under $1800 bonds. Heis the third 
person to be indicted by the grand jury on 
the charge, the discovery having been made 





AMONG THE 





FARMERS 


that the stallions contained no blood entitling 
them to a fine pedigree. 


Sardinia, Brown Co O0—There is much piow- 
ing to be done. Mostall ground has been work- 
ed too wet, but frequent showers have pre- 
vented it from baking hard. The weather is 
very cool and disagreeable with frost May 22. 


Oats are small. Wheat is looking well. Some 
fear the chinch bugs but others sorry that 


they have disappeared. 
Sulphur Springs, Crawtord Co 6 —Corn is just 
planted. Some who planted early had to re- 
lant. Fruit is falling, epecially the apples. 
here will be no peaches or plums and very 
few pears. Quinces and apples will be the 
only fruit. Strawberries will not be as good 
as expected on account of heavy frosts. 


Beet Experiment—Farmers in various parts 
of Licking county near Attica, especially 
those owning bottomland, intend to experi- 
ment in raising sugar beets for market. The 
soil it is claimed by competent judges is sim- 
ilar to that where the best results are obtained 
and in time it is expected that the industry 
will surpass many other crops in that section. 


Increase in Cattle Raising—The returns of 
the assessor in Harmony township, Clark Co, 
show that there is an exceptional increase in 
the valuation over last year, attributed to a 
large increase in cattle raising in the town- 
ship. The returns show a valuation of $223,- 
035, a gain of 28,861 over last year. 

Torrens Law Invalid—The Ohio supreme 
court has handed down a decision holding the 
Torrens land law unconstitutional. The suit 
was afriendly one brought by Auditor of 
State Guilbert and other state officials as a 
test case. The decision of the court was based 
upon a number of grounds, the chief being 
that the act gave county recorders judicial 
powers and that the section creating an ‘‘as- 
surance fund’’ by collecting one-tenth of 1 
per cent on the value of all property register- 
ed under the provisions of the law isin con- 
flict with the constitution, which declares 
‘‘that private property may only be taken for 
public purposes,’’ while the effect of the Tor- 
rens law would be to take private property 
for private purposes. 

Mule-Hoofed Hogs—Joseph Bargdill, a 
wealthy farmer and tobacco merchant of Dela- 

yare county, has just received from Indiana 
two mule-hoof hogs which he will keep for 
breeding purposes. The porkers are hearty 
and easy keepers, very much resembling the 
Berkshire. So far as known they are the 
only ones in central Ohio. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, June 8—The quietude of the 
market continues unbroken and it seems to bea 
difficult matter to arouse interest among any 
class of buyers. The supply on hand is certainly 
small, but with demand running light there is 
but little encvouragment to holders to hold up 
to quoted prices and naturally enough conces- 
sions are occasionally made when sales may 
be induced thereby. The growing crop is re- 
ported as doing well for the season, although 
some yards which were neglected last year 
are showing the effects of want of care, and 
in some districts the weather has been unfa- 
vorable to the vine. The markets of England 
and Europe show a moderate trade passing in 
best qualities at fairly firm prices. 





QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
June 2 June 4 June 7 
N a State crop 96, choice, 9@10 9@ 9@10 
prime. 73,@842 @ 734@8i. 
5 = e “low tomed. a7 @ 5@7 
Pacific crop, '%, choice, 104,@12 1044@ 103,@12 
a “prime, 9@! @ 9@10 
o * * low to med, 6@8 } 6@8 
Old olds, 3@6 3@6 
German, etc, 96 crop, 18@26 18@26 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports eo of hops at New York compare 
as follows 

Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Sept l last 

Junel year "96 year 
D’mestic ree’pts, b’l’s, 464 1,431 90,718 137,882 
Exports to Europe, _ 97 48,969 71.540 
Imp’ts from Europe, 27 15 6,109 4,909 
MipptesurG, Schoharie Co, N Y, June 5— 


In traveling through the three towns of Mid- 
dleburg, Schoharie and Fulton, it does not 
seem that growers can harvest over halfa 


crop of hops. Some yards look as well as a 
year ago, but the crop in general is not en- 
couraging. There are yards that have not 
been worked at all and some growers are neg- 
lecting their plantations. There 
stock on hand in this town, but no sales. 
WAPPINGER FAtts, Dutchess Co, N Y, 
5—Hop growing is nct general in this 


June 
dis- 


is asmall , 
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trict, only one important yard in the vicinity, 
this consisting of 10 acres. Golden Cluster is 
mostly grown and the vines are doing well. 
One new yard was set out in the town of 
Fishkill last season and there are several 
yards in the northern pat of the county. 

BOvUCKVILLE, Madison Co. N Y, June 4— 
Estellus Smith of Hamilton bought 100 bales 
of ’96 hops at 4@5c ® lb. Some holders are 
still unyielding, believing that prices must 
advance above present rates. Tying is in 
progress in al] yards and will have to be con- 
tinued longer than usual this season owing to 
the slow growth of the vines. Warm weather 
is needed. W. W. Edgarton of Bouckville has 
sold 65 bales of last year’s hops at 6c to Ken- 
nedy & Co of Clinton. 

COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, June 5— 
J. S. Hutt has shipped two lots this week of 
83 and 77 bales. 

I 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, June 7—Salesmen are u lit- 


tle uncertain about the future of the cheese 
market, although they hope it has already 
touched bottoiw. Still they were free sellers 


to-day, on the principle that it is too early in 
the season yet todo any holding back. The 
offerings were all full grass make and well 
cured. Small cheese were in good demand at 
the prices ruling, as they are not very plenti- 
ful in this market just now. Most of the fac- 


tories changed over to making largé sizes 
some time ago. The weather continues cool 


and damp and seems to have had a detrimen- 

tal effect on the yield of milk, which has now 

begun to shrink off from tne finsh. 
Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 


563 bxs at 78c, 1295 at 7#c, 2087 at Tze, 277 at 
8c, 106 at 83c; large white, 350 at T#c, 510 at 
TEC ; small ‘white, 400 at 73c, 30 at 7¢, 250 at 


72c; small colored, 680 at 7jc, 89 at mt 74c; con- 
signed 495 bxs. Total 7132 against 8495 one 
year ago and 10,760 two years ago. One of 
the heaviest buyers did not quote his cheese 
to-day; had he done so it would have brought 
the total up to that of last year. 


At Little Falls, sales were 1103 large at 


7c, 125 do at 7ic, 675 do at 8c, aiso 123 small 
at 7c, 400 do at Tic, 2698 at 7hc and 477 do at 
7Zc. Total 5600 bxs. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price has been 
reduced to 1c ~p qt, a drop of jc. In many 
instances farmers find it utterly impossible to 
secure even this low figure, being obliged to 
accept a fractional reduction. The average 
surplus price is reported 96c P can of 40 qts. 
The supply is generally liberal. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending June 7 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 29,757 1,712 410 
N Y Central. 14,711 165 59 
N Y, Ont & West, 23,348 1,730 — 
West Shore, 12,572 526 292 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,108 185 71 
N Y & Putnam. 1,878 — — 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 — 
Del, Lack & West 31,336 541 _ 
Long Island, 631 — a 
N J Central, 2,172 39 -- 
Lehigh Valley, 2,750 16 _ 
H R T Co, 5,870 244 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 _ = 
Total receipts, 150,452 5,199 &32 
Daily av this week, 21,493 743 117 
Daily av last week, 22,014 667 153 


To Remedy Low Milk Prices. 

The lower freight rates will not benetit the 
milk producers of this section in the least. 
All the milk produced for 15 miles west of the 
Hudson river goes to the creameries, the 
creamerymen hauling it to Newburg, ship- 
ping it by boatto N Y. They buy it from the 
producers for 4c less than the exchange price 
for four months (some of the creameries 4c 
less for six months and the balance of the 
year 3c less). By freighting to N Y by boat 
they get a rebate, which makes the freight cost 
them only 8c per can, giving them an advan- 
tage over all other lines of transportation. We 


are receiving now for our milk Iie; this has 
been the price since April 12. There would 
be no surplus in all the vast territory ship- 


ping milk to N Y if the price went down to 
the consumer proportionately as it goes down 
to the producer. I know of families who are 
now paying 8 and 10c P qt for their milk, while 
we are getting lic. This is too big a margin 
for railroad and dealer and should serve to 
stimulate producers to action. It is hardly 
fair to blame the middleman altogether, for 1t 
takes two to make a bargain. If the produc- 
ers would not consent to his offer he would 
have to pay more for his milk. Tie only way 
to bring this about is united action on the 
part of the producers.—(J. K. Brown, Orange 
Co, N Y. 
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ENCOURAGING TREND OF BUSINESS. 


Turspay Evenine, June 8, 1897. 

Perhaps the most interesting event in the 
business world of the past week is the posi- 
tive advance looking toward an early settle- 
ment of the tariff controversy. The senate 
has made fair progress in the consideration 
of the measure, and indications now point to 
its passage in some form earlier than seemed 
probable a short time ago. This, taken with 
the generally favorable crop prospects and 
some other influences, has given the business 
world courage to believe the actual trend is 
toward higher ground. While business as a 
whole shows no pronounced activity, the un- 
dertone is one of contidence, although there 
are some hints of disturbances in the indus- 
trial world during the summer opening. In- 
terest rates are without special change 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





—Wheat— —Corn— -—Oats— 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 «61897 —-1896)— «1897S: 1896 
Chicago, 673, 61% -273%4 .18 18 
New York, 735, 6734 : 21% 2234 
Boston, — - 2 26), 
Toledo, t.77 69 18% .19 
St Louis, t.81 59 17% £1734 
Minneapolis,  .69 58 234 — 174, 
& Francisco, *1.40 1.20 = *1.20 -9144*1.20  *.874, 
London, 84 1334 35, — _ 





* Pp Cental. Other prices PB bu. t No 2 red. 

At Chicago, wheat has shown a little more 
disposition to rally from the depression level 
of the first of the month. While the market 
can searcely be called any more bullish in 
temper, for some time past operators have 
been forced to take cognizance of a littie 
more doing on cash account, there being 
liberal engagements for early shipment. Ral- 
lies from the low point, when July was under 
67c P bn, were spasmodic, however, and the 
present briiliant outlook for the spring wheat 
crop seems to overshadow for the time being 
other influences. The generally high con- 
dition of wheat in the northwest is portrayed 
In Our special report in another column of this 
issue. ‘The beginning of the wheat harvest 
in the southern states has its sentimental 
effect on values. European crops apparently 
advancing in fairly promising shape. Foreign- 
ers buy our wheat and ftlour in a moderate 
way, but are to all purposes indifferent to re- 
ports of shortages in our winter wheat belt. 
Meanwhile public stocks in this country are 
declining steadily and several weeks must 
intervene before any wheat of consequence 
from the new crop becomes available. No 2 
red is quotable at 8@10c overa July price. 
while inferior grades of both winter and 
spring have sold down by sample to 55@60c 

Iu corn the bulls have found reason for 
slight encouragement, as weather conditions 
have not been altogether propitious, yet there 
is nothing to cause apprehensions up to the 
present time about the ultimate outcome of 
the ’97 crop, whatever may develop later 
Receipts continue liberal, but so are the ex- 
ports, and there is a_ broad outlet on both 
home and foreign account, this offering some 
Stay to prices. Aside from occasional periods 
of slight strength the market is lacking nov- 
elty. July has held close to 24c P bu, and 
cash lots active at current prices around 234@ 
24c for No 2, and 23{@244e for No 2 yellow; 
low grades selling at the usual discount. 
There has been trading in corn for delivery 
in May, ’98, at 28jc. 

The oats market is devoid of special fea- 
ture, ruling quiet and substantially steady. 
Cash lots are in fair demaud and futures re- 
ceive moderate attention, especially with ru- 
mors of possible damage to the growing crop. 
This in general, however, is promising, as 
shown in our special report on another page. 
No 2 in store or July delivery remains close 
to 174@18c P bu, Sept around 18c, under 
grades by sample 16@17c, choice white 20@ 
2l1c. 

Timothy seed 1s without important feature, 
rather more offering, demand irregular, un- 
dertone one of easiness. an naan lots going 
forward sold by sample at $2 40@2 75 ® ctl for 
fair to choice; new seed, Sept deliv, quotable 
around 255. Other grass seeds neglected with 
Hungarian 60@75c, millets 55@90c. 

At Toledo, wheat quiet, and in the main 
supported indifferently in spite of what is 
regarded as the strong statistical position. 
The visible supply is the smallest in nearly a 

half-dozen years at this time. and will con- 
tinue to decrease for some weeks to come. 
Exports of wheat and flour are fair but not 
large, and winter wheat millers will take the 
initial offerings from the new crop. The con- 
tract grade has sold recently for June delivery 








THE LATEST MARKETS 








at T6c, September 674c. Corn practically 
steady around 24c bu, oats dull at 18@18§e, 
tye 35c. Cloverseed in light request for imme- 
diate delivery, but some inquiry for October, 
which is quotable around $4 20 P bu. 

At New York, the undertone in the grain 
markets has been one of general easiness, al- 
though recently a little better buying has 
stimulated wheat slightly. On the whole, 
however, prices remain at about the recent 
level, the export movement of wheat, corn 
and oats being of only moderate proportions 
and not particularly helpful to values. Traders 
generaliy regard crop prospects in the west 
promising, and such of the middle states as 
Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania will ap- 
parently have good yields of all kinds of grain 
sown. Corn is quotable on a basis of 29@29hc 
» bu for No 2 mixed in a wholesale way, car- 
lots on track in shippirg order a small pre- 
mium, No 2 yellow 29$@304c. In oats export- 
ers are doing some business ; receipts from 
the west are liberal at existing low rates of 
freight and the market is easy. No 2 mixed 
in store has been selling around 22¢c P bu, 
with single carlots a premium. Barley quiet 
and easy. State rye dull at 38@39e on track. 
No 2 red winter wheat 80}@81c in store, spring 
usual discount. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, loose hay $10@12 
® ton, baled 12@14, oat straw 8@9, rye 12@ 
14, bran 14, cottonseed meal 20, middlings 14, 
oil meal 23, corn 32@40c ¥P bua, oats 25@28c. 
Poultry steady and firm. Chickens 11@12c P 
lb l w, 16@17ce d w, broilers 25@30c d w, tur- 
keys 12@15c l w, 16@17c d w, ducks 14@15c 1 
w, 16@18c d w, geese 12@14e | w, 16@18c d w, 
fresh eggs 12@14c  P dz. Potatoes in heavy 
supply, 25@35c P bu, onions 18¢ P dz bchs, 
wax beans 2 50 P bu, beets 70@80c P dz bchs, 
cucuinbers 30@40c, pieplant lc P lb. Dressed 
beef 5@6c P 1b, veal 64e, hogs 44@5c, mutton 6 
@7e, milch cows 35@50 ea, hides 4@5c P Ib, 
ealfskins 75e@1 ea. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, Bald- 
win apples $2 [0@35 50 P bbi, Ben Davis 3@ 
3 50, strawberries 5@8c P qt. Fla watermel- 
ons 25@35 P 100, cherries 5@7c P tb, Burbank 
and Star potatoes 50@55c P bu, fair to good 
40@45c, suuthern ch 3 50@4 50 P bbl, cabbage 
75@8se P bbl, green beans 1 25@1 50 P bu, 
wax 1 25@1 50, egg plant 250@3 50 PY bbi. 
Pa and nearby eggs 11@liie P dz, southern 
10@10kc, fowls 10@10j¢ P Ih 1 w, 9@9ke d w, 
roosters 6@7c lw, 5¢ d w, spring chickens 15 
©0e lw, 25€28e dw. Ch timothy hay 13 50 
P ton, Nol 12 50@135, straight rye straw 13, 
tangled 9 50@10, wheat 8¢8 50, out 7@8. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore. white potatoes 
30440c P bu, new southern $3@4 P bbl, cab- 
bage 2@2 50 P 100,string beans 1@150 P hskt, 
wax 1 25@1 50, green peas 75@85c, rhubarb 
1@1ke P tb, apples 2@3 P bb, strawberries 3 
@8c P qt, gooseberries 1}@1jc P th. Fresh 
eggs 103@11c P dz, spring chickens 15@16c P 
Ib, fowls 9c, ducks 7@12c, roosters 25c ea. Ch 
timothy hay 14 P ton, clover mixed 11 50@ 
12, clover 10 50@11, straight rye straw 13, tan- 
gled 9 50@10 50, wheat 7 50@8, oat 7 50@8 50, 
bran 14@14 50, middlings 10 50@12. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Syracuse, good to ch 
cmy tubs 12@16c P lb, prints 17@20c, dairy 10 
@i4c. —At Phillipstown, Putnam Co, 18@20c.— 
At Maine, Broome Co, 14@17c.—At Bain- 
bridge, Chenango Co, 14@16c. 

At New York, arrivals are somewhat ir- 
regular in quantity and quality, but demand 
is quiet and the supply on hand ample for all 
requirements. Lots which grade extra are 
held fairly firm, but under grades move 
slowly and concessions in price are made 
to induce sales. Dairy is in small supply and 
light demand. Wholesale prices for round 
lots ruling early this week tollow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 15c P tb, west- 
ern firsts 14@14}c, seconds 12@13c, N Y cmy 
lic, N Y dairy half-firkin tubs extra 14@14 a 
firsts 12}@13}c, Welsh tubs, firsts 124@13} 
western factory extras 10@10kc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market firm 
under good demand and limited receipts. 
Elgin and other separator cmy extra 15@154c 
® Ib, firsts 144c, seconds 13@14ec, imt cmy 12c, 
extra prints 16@20c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts moderate 
and demand fair. Fey cmy 16@164c P tb, ch 
14@1ic, imt emy 12@13c, ladles 10@1ic, dairy 
prints 14@15c. 


Ohio— At Columbus, quiet and lower. Cmy 











tubs 17c P lb, prints 18c, dairy 8@10c.—At 
Cleveland, Ohio and western ch cmy il@12c, 
fey 13@1l4c, Elgin and extra 15@1l6jc, fey 
dairy 10@11c.—At Toledo, Elgin cmy 15c, 
Ohio and Mich l4c, seconds 124c, dairy 10@ 
lle. 

At Boston, a steady Jemand for strictly fine 
fresh wade creamery and prices fairly sus- 
tained, receipts being liberal but not burden- 
some. Buyers are very particular as to quali- 
ty and discriminate closely. Grades below best 
are slow. Quotations for round lots as follows: 
Vt and N H fey cmy assorted sizes l6c, porth- 
ern N Y 16c, western fresh tubs assorted 15} 
15fc, northern tirsts 14@14}c, western firsts lic, 
seconds 13c, extra Vt dairy 14@15c, firsts 1éc 
western imt cmy 12c. Prints and boxes 1@2¢ 
premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Syracuse, full cream 
cheddars 9@10c ® 1lb.—At Ogdensburg, St 
Lawrence Co, 28 lots, 1999 bxs, offered, 84c 
bid. No sales made on board, later on street 
several lots sold at Ste. 

At New York, current receipts are moderate, 
yet ample to supply the wants of the trade. 
Prices continue weak and in some cases Jow- 
er. New cheese, N Y fuli cream, large fcy 
colored 8c ® ib, white 84c, ch _ 8e, 
small fey colored 74@7fc, white Thc, ch Te, 
fair to good 6}@6jc, part skims 6c, full skims 
2@3c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, receipts 
more liberal, demand good, prices steady. N 
Y full cream fey small 8@8}c ®P tb, fair to 
good 7}@7jc, fey large 8@8}c, Swiss Ile. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market dull at steady 
prices. N Y full cream lic P® Ib, Ohio 9}e 
family favorite 9fc, limburger llc, imt Swiss 
14c.—At Cleveland, N Y full creain 9}@10c, 
Ohio 83@9c, skims 64}@7c, Swiss 10@1lc.—At 
Toledo, full cream 84@9c, part skims 6c, full 
skims 5@4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, lower prices have 
induced a better demand. N Y full cream 
83@9c P th, flats 9}@9}c, large sizes 9f@10c. 

At Boston, receipts liberal. only small lots 
moving and trade generally quiet at lower 
prices. N ¥ small extra 8}c P Ib, large 8c, 
tirsts 64@7ic, seconds 5@6c, Vt extra small 
Shc, large be. part skims 4@5c, western extra 
twins 8@8ke. 

Bogus Dairy Products— Manufacturers of fill- 
ed cheese can possibly take courage in the 
fact that a single license has been taken out 
to retail the stuff in all of Chicago with its 
million and a halt inhabitants. During May 
Stamp tax was paid on 214,757 lbs filled cheese 
turned out of the factories in northern Illi- 
nois. This is a big falling off in the product 
compared with both April and March. The 
output of oleomargarine was 1,699,180 lbs in 
May in the Chicago district, compared with 

,305,000 lbs in April and 1,590,000 lbs in 
a "96. 





1501 Buggy Company Failures 


During the past two years over i150 buggy manu 
facturers have failed, and the present disturb e 
condition of the market is anything but encour- 
aging. In many cases the stocks were bought by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. of Chicago. They hve 
issued a big catalogue of these goods, which they 
are sending out broadecast—sending to everybody 
that writes for it—offering high-grade buggies at 
ruinously low prices, on trial before paying. They 
seem to control the buggy market, and the ques- 
tion arises, what is the manufacturer going to do 
until this stock is sold out? 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGU. 





Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 ths, $5 20 $4 35 $3 60 $3.50 $450 $4 40 
New York, 5 15 415 39 475 450 
Buffalo. 530 440 38 370 465 450 
Kansas City, 500 415 340 335 425 425 
Pittsburg. 515 425 370 365 440 425 
At Chicago, the cattle market is lacking 


in some of the essentials of positive activity of 
a month ago. The opinion seems to prevail 
that plenty of cattle are in sight, present and 
prospectively, buyers on home and shipping 
account taking advantage of the moderately 
free offerings. Prices have now sagged 25@ 
40c on the yeneral run, compared with the 
high point in May, but the export trade is 
fairly good, thus providing an outlet for the 
best class of steers, while dressed beef opera- 
tors are ready to take about their usual quo- 
ta. Buyers try to secure concessions, how- 
ever, and as a result the market is frequently 
inclined to drag. 


The recent shght whittling down of hog 
prices has brought the market to nearly the 


low level of a year ago, 
at Chicago were $3 25@3 40. Within the past 
week or ten days receipts heave shown some 
indications of falling off a little, and the 
current low prices are unquestionably attrac- 
tive to packers. The price range is narrow, 

large numbers changing hands around 3 50, 
choice medium and light weights frequent- 
ly selling above this point, with rough 
lots allthe way down to 3@3 25. Packers 
are not very aggressive in securing further 
concessions, and the undertone of the mar- 
ket is one of comparative confidence. The 
enormous world’s stocks of lard inveigh 
against bullish tendencies, but there 1s a good 
demand for fresh meats and finished product 
on both domestic and export account. 

In sheep the encouraging thing is the con- 
tinuous demand for expoit account, choice 
wethers selling up to $4 75@5, fair to good 
clipped native sheep 4@4 50, poor to good 2 75 
@3 75, choice western lambs 4@4 50, native 
yearlings 4@4 50, springs 5 50@6. ‘Texas 
sheep have been selling fairly at 3 35@4 35, 
according to conditions. 

At Pittsourg, cattle quiet and about 10c 
lower Monday of this week, when 42 cars ar- 


when top quotations 


rived. Quotations are revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4.90@5 10 Poor to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 90 
Good. 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 475@485 Com tu good fat cows, 2 00@3 75 
Fair, 900 to 11/0 lbs, 400450 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 75@4 50 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 350@3 80 Bologna cows, p hd, 500@1500 
Rough, half-fat, 3 a4 40 F'sh cows & springr’s 15 00@45 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3@415 Veal calves. 5 00@6 50 


The hog trade at Pittsburg is 
satisfactory condition, activity 
Receipts Monday of this week 
decks, market strong. Heavy droves 5 45@ 
3 55, choice mixed 3 60@3 70, rough 3@3 40. 
Sheep quiet and 10@15c lower Monday, when 


ina fairly 
prevailing. 
double 


27 


32 cars were on sale. Export wethers 4 20@ 
4 40, prime, av 95@105 lbs, 4@4 10, good 3 80 
@3 90. Yearlings one 75, spring lambs 4@6. 
Veal calves 5@5 7 


At Buffalo, caer too many cattle have been 
coming forward to permit strength. Monday 
of this week receipts were 150 cars, against 
145 last week, and prices ruled 10@15c lower. 
Best steers salable at $5, from which point 
quotations ranged duwnward to 3 50@4 for 
common grades. Something fancy would 
command a small advance over top figure 
named. Feeding steers 3 530@4 25, light 
stockers 3 25@4. Old cows and bulls and 
mixed butcher stuff generally 2 50@3 75. Hogs 
in fair demand under receipts Monday of 75 
double decks. Yorkers and pigs 3 70@3 80, 
mixed droves 3 65@3 75, rough lots 3 25@3 50. 
Sheep 15@25c lower Monday, whien 60 cars ar- 
rived. Good to choice wethers 4@4 30, fancy 
a premium, mixed droves 3 [0@4, lambs and 
yearlings 4 75@5, with springs 5@7. 

At New York, cattle without important 
change, the better grades selling at fairly good 
prices to the usual buyers, transactions on the 
basis of $4 25@5for good to extra native 
beeves, with mixed butchers’ stock at 3 35@ 
4 30, old cows and bulls 2 25@2 75. Veal 
calves generally easy under liberal offerings 
from the country and quotable at 5@5 50 for 
really good stock. Hogs dull at 3 90@4 15 
according to weight and qualhty. The 
sheep market has been burdened with ex- 
cessive offerings, salesmen finding it impos- 
sible to clear up daily arrivals, with a con- 
siderable number carried over from day 
to day. As aresult only strictly choice lots 
have commanded anything like full prices. 
Quotations around the basis of 3 50@4 50 for 
fair to choice wethers, 4 25@5 50 for ordinary 
to extra yearlings, with spring lambs 5 50@ 
6 50. 

At Boston, milch cows with 
$25@45 each for coismon to good, 


young calves 
and 45@70 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





for extra to fancy. Two-year-old steers 12@ 
20 each, three-year-olds 20@22. 
At London, American steers 10@1ilc P lb, 


estimated dressed weight, sheep 11@124c ® Jb, 


estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 
84@9ic P Ib. 
The Liberal Movement of Live Stock. 
farmers’ deliveries of all classes of live 


stock have continued liberal throughout the 
entire year to date. Five months’ gross re- 
ceipts at the four leading primary points in 
the west show cattle considerably ahead of 
one and two years ago, but not especially 
large compared with earlier periods. Hogs 
have been marketed very freely and between 
good prices for mutton and low prices for 
wool,there is an enormous movement market- 
ward in sheep. This western movement has 
its direct influence on the markets for live 
stock in our middle and eastern states. 








FIVE MONTHS’ WESTERN LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS. 

Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 969,700 3,326,000 1,366,500 
Kansas City, 624,200 1,418,000 536,600 
Omaha, 256,700 614,600 314,500 
St Louis, 256,500 745,000 274,000 
Five months, ’97, 2,107,100 6,163,600 2,491,600 
Five months, 96, 1,991,037 5,492,570 2,263,839 
Five months, ’95, 1,931,003 5,788,744 1,994, “ 6 
Five months, ’94, 2,302,357 5,458,089 1.7 9 
Five months, ’93, 2,364,388 4,063,992 1,703,! +4 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the horse market is quite un- 
even, depending very largely upon quality and 
attractiveness. Receipts are fairly free, con- 
sidering the time of year, and the demand 
uncertain. Whatever improvement has ob- 
tained is noticeable chiefly in choice offer- 


ings, which are wanted on both dumestic and 
export account, while good and medium 
horses ure rather dull and weak in tone. 
Prices are continued as follows: 
Express and heavy draft, $60@190 
1100 to 1400-1b chunks, 50@ 90 
850 to 1050-Ib chunks, 2h@ 45 
Driving horses, 65(@200 
Carriage teams, 250@450 
Saddlers, 50@200 
Plugs and rangers, 10@ 40 
GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations ix all _in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse. 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or coustumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, working out 
steady prices. Ben Davis, fey ice-house $2@ 
350 ® bbl, Northern Spys 3@4, Baldwins 
2 50@3 25, Russets 1 75@2 75, inferior stock 1 25 
@1 50 


fairly well at 


peans. 

At New York, demand is light and the 
movement slow. Ch marrow $1 15 P bu, me- 
dium 87}@90c, pea 85@874c, white kidney 1 30, 

red 1 60@1 80, yellow eye 1 05@1 10, Cal lima 
1 223@1 25, Lady Washington 80@85c, green 
peas 60@7Thie. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, wost kinds held firmly, mar- 
ay quiet. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 4/@5c ? 

Ib, ch 48@4fc, prime 48@44c, sun-dried sliced 


2@24c, quarters 2@2c, chopped $1 40@1 50 P 


100 ths, cores and skins 1 45@1 60, cherries 9 
@10c P tb, blackberries 6@7c, evap’d rasp- 
berries 12@12}c, huckleberries 4@6c. 
Eggs. 
At New York, prices show nv material 
change and under good demand the market 
holds fairly steady. Fey newly-laid nearby 


12c ® dz, N Y and Pa 1ikc, western select- 
ed 10@10}c, Ky fresh $270 ® case, other 


southern 2 40@2 55, western seconds 2 40@2 55. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, larger supplies, good de- 
mand, prices irregular. Fey strawberries 10@ 
2c P qt, N J and Del 6@&c, Baltimore 5@7c, 
Md 3@6c, N C huckleberries 10@12c, black- 
berries 11@14c, cherries 4@10c ® tbh, pineap- 
ples $4@8 ¥ 100, Fla watermelons 15@30 P 100, 
muskmelons 1@1 50 ® bskt, Fla peaches 2@ 
3 50 ® carrier, Ga 2 50@3, N C 1 75@2 50, Cal 
oranges 2 50@5 50 ® bx, Sicily lemons 2@ 
3 25. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, steady at about former prices. 


W estern spring bran 524@55¢c ® 100 ibs, win- 
ter 55@60c, middlings 70c, screenings 30@40c, 
seeped oil meal $19 50@20 ® ton, rye feed 


474@50c P 100 tbs, brewers’ meal and grits 85 
@9c, coarse corn meal 59@62c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings not excessive and 

demand tair. Prime hay 774@80c ¥® 100 lbs, 

No 1 72)@75c, No 2 65@70c, No 3 60c, clover 
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mixed 60@65c, clover 0@55c, long rye straw 
No 1 55@60c, No‘2 50c, short rye 40@45c, tan- 
gled rye 35@40c, oat 35e, wheat 30@35c. 


Hides and Tallow. 


At New York, market rather ~- but quiet. 
Country slaughter cows 8 # th, bulis 6c, 
calfskins Nol 14c, No2 12c. City tallow 
3c ? tb, country 3G@4c, brown grease 2c, yel- 
low 2i@2%c, white 3@3}c. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, market holds fairiy firm, re- 
ceipts being moderate, N Y $1 50@1 75 ® 100 
lbs, 1 40@1 60 ® sack, Norfolk and N C 325 
@4 # bbl, Charleston and Savannah 3 25@4, 
southern, No 3 to No 2 2@3. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fresh arrivals moderate and 
holders fairly firm. Fresh killed: Average 
best turkeys 7@8c P lb, Philadelphia broilers 
22@28c P ib, fowls 83@9e, roosters 5@54c,ducks 
14@15c, tame white squabs $2@2 25 P dz, 
mixed 1 25@1 75. Frozen: ‘Turkeys 10@114c 
lb, broilers 12@17c, chickens 9@12c, ducks 
10@13c. ‘Live poultry: Fowls 9c P lb, tur- 
keys 6@8c, ducks 50@75c P pr, geese 75c 
21, pigeons 20@25c P pr. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a good supply on the market 
and desirable qualities work out well. Cab- 
bage $1@1 12 ¥ bbl-cra, egg plant 1 50@2 50 
P 4-bbl bx, Fla white squash 1 50@2 P cra, 
yellow 1 25@1 50, local beets 2 50@3 P 100 
bechs, Fla tomatoes 1@1 37 ® carrier, string 
beans 75c@1 25 ® cra, asparagus 1 25@2 50 P 





dz behs, radishes 25@ We ¥% 100 bchs, peas 50 
@7ic P 4-bb!] bskt, Florida cucumbers 60@s0c 
¥ cra, rhubarb 75c@1 ®” 100 bechs, Bermuda 


onions 1 60@1 75 P cra, N O 2 50@3 50 P bbl, 
Egyptian 2@2 15. 


Wool. 


While the market is slow and quiet, prices 
are maintained on a firm basis. Quotations 
on the basis of the following at Boston, N Y 
and Philadelphia, with Chicago at the usual 
freight difference: Ohio and Pa XX and 
above 22@22c, X 20c, No 1 23@24c, fine un- 
washed 1l6c. Ohio combing Nol #@34 blood 


23c, Ohio delaine 22@23c, Mich X and above 
18c, No 1 21@22c, Ky and Mo combing } blood 


18c, 2 blood 18c. Scoured basis Texas fine 
spring 35@39c, medium 33@35c, territory fine 
35@40c, medium 33@36c. 

New England Markets. 


At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 50c ¥® bu, cab- 
bage 50c ® dz, fowls 10@1llc ¥P lb 1 w, 12@14c 
a w, fresh eggs 13@14c P dz, loose bay $16@18 
® ton, rye straw 16, fey cmy print butter 22@ 
25c #P Ib, f. 1iry 19@21c, full cream cheese 11@ 
13c.—At New Haven, Ct, baled timothy hay 
17@18 ¥ ton, loose 16, long rye straw 18, 
chickens 9c P lb 1 w, 12¢ d w, turkeys &c 1 w, 
10c d w, western eggs 12c P dz, onions 1 75@ 
2 ® bu, rhubarb 2 50 P 100 lbs, cmy tub butter 
16c # lb, prints 20c, dairy 14@15c, full cream 
cheese, cheddars and flats 10c. 








New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to Our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases caused by 
uric acid in the blood, or by disordered ac- 
tion of the kidneys or urinary organs. Itisa 
wonderful discovery, with a record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
upon the blood and kidneys, and is a true 
specific, just as quinine isin malaria. Rev 

B. Moore, D D, of Washington, testifies in 
the New York Christian Witness that Alkavis 
completely cured him of kidney and bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Many ladies 
also testify to its curative powers in disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. So far the Church 
Kidney Cure company, 418 Fourth avenue, 
New York, are the only importers of this new 
remedy and they are so anxious to prove its 
value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid 
by mail to every reader of American Ag- 
riculturist who is a sufferer from any form of 
kidney or bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, 
rheumatism, dropsy, gravel, pain in back, fe- 
male complaints, or other affliction due to 
improper action of the kidneys or urinary or- 
gans. We advise all sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company, and re- 
ceive the Alkavis free. It is sent to you en- 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curative 
powers. 





Rok catalogue of 600 Agricultural Books. address 
, CEA nae JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
ihicago. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Cubans in Better Condition Than Ever.—Capt 
W. D. Smith of the Cuban army isin Wash- 
ington conferring with the senate commit- 
tee on foreign relations and in speaking of 
the present condition of the Cuban army he 
says: ‘‘The Cuban army is now in better con- 
dition to. resist the Spaniards and to maintain 
the tight for independence than it has been 
sinee the beginning of the war. Gen Gomez 
has a well-disciplined army of about 40,000 
men, who are determined to hold out until 
their efforts shall be crowned with victory. 
Our suldiers are rapidly procuring arms, and 
every day serves to put them on a better foot- 
ing in this respect. Our troops enjoy a vast 
advantage over the Spaniards in that they are 
not injuriously affected by the climate. Fur- 
thermore, we have no difficulty in feeding our 
troops. In the part of the country in which 
the Cuban troops are in control the provisions 
are protected, and we draw our supplies from 
this source. Our commissary is therefore 
regulariy renewed and our supplies are re- 
ceived in quantities quite sufficient to meet 
all our wants. All talk about autonomy and 
of Spanish reforms for Cuba is so much breath 
wasted. There is not a man in the Cuban 
army who will agree to accept anything short 
of absolute independence.’’ Capt Smith is 
an American. He has been in Cuba fora 
year and is an officer in Gen Gomez’s body 
guard. 

There is rejoicing in Cuba over the safe 
landing of two more expeditions, bringing 
with them 800,000 rounds of ammunition,many 
arms and a lot of dynamite. They have also 
wou in two hard-fought engagements, one a 
hand-to-hand fight, at Bodega de la Paz, the 
Spaniards retreating with 49 wounded and 
leaving 21 of their dead on the field. 





Two Important Bills.—The Connecticut legis- 
lature has passed the succession tax bill 
which provides for a tax on all estates of over 
$10,000 of one-half of 1 % on legacies to lineal 
heirs, and 5 % on all collateral legacies or to 
private or public institutions. It is estimated 
that it will raise a revenue of $200,000 a year. 
The tuberculosis bill was also passed and will 
become a law. It provides for a single com- 
missioner, at a salary of $1500 a year, and 
ends a long controversy over the subject of 
quarantining infected cattle and killing 
them. During the past two years the state 
has paid out about $40,000 for cattle killed by 
the cattle commissioners, who are now legis- 
Jated out of office. 


Populist Program for 1900.—The populists at 
Washington are already mapping out their 
program for 1900 and do not propose to again 
let the democrats run the campaign. One of 
the leading populists remarked the other day: 
‘*In 1896 we allowed the democrats at Chicago 
to take the essevtial principles for which we 
had stood, we allowed them to name a man 
for president whose only victories had been 
achieved by populist assistance, and then 
we tamely followed along, and with the ex- 
ception of the Watson episode we did nothing 
to keep our party together. Next time we 
intend to hold the first convention, and let 
the democrats attest the sincerity of their 
faith in populist doctrine by accepting our 
platform and candidates. We shall wait until 
they issue the call for their convention, and 
they issue the call for their convention, and 
then we will come out with our call, naming 
a convention date a week ahead of them. Our 
platform will be mild and contain only such 
planks as the recent actions of the democratic 
party lead us to believe they can support. If 
they are unwilling to follow us, we will make 
the tight alone, and we think we can win.’’ 


Washington Topics.—Speaker Reed has re- 
ceived an anonymous letter of really serious 
moment. The letter was mailed in Washing- 
ton. It stated that the ‘‘one man power’’ 
must stop, and threatened both the speaker 
and Mr Dingley with assassination. It was 
signed ‘‘A Cuban.’’ This letter is the last of 
a series of letters written on the same paper, 
in the same handwriting, and of the same 
general tenor. The others had been mailed 
from New York. This one showed that the 
writer had come to Washington. 

The warden of the District of Columbia jail 
remarks that Broker Chapman is merely ‘‘en- 
joying the same privileges which were allow- 
ed to Guiteau, Capt Howgate and others.’’ 

Ellis H. Roberts, once editor of the Utica 
Herald, then member of congress from the 
Utica district, subsequently assistant treas- 
urer of the TInited States in New York city, 
and now president of a national bank in New 
York city, is to be appuinted treasurer of the 
United States by President McKinley. 
Speaking of the methods of legislation in 
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the house of representatives Speaker Reed 
very pointediy remarks: It might as well be 
admitted at once that the faults of legislative 
bodies are not the faults of legislators alone, 
but in some degree of the people themselves. 
So long as we rate oratory too high and wis- 
dom too low and gauge vur representatives 
by the number of times they get into newspa- 
pers and not by what we ourselves know of 
their cha1acters and abilities,so long we shall 
continue the desire for opportunities for uis- 
play and fail to create the desire for opportu- 
nities to do service. 





Personal Paragraphs.—Seth Low, presi- 


dent of Columbia university, and formerly 
mayor of Brooklyn, has been selected as a 
candidate for mayor of greater New York by 
the executive committee of the _ citizens’ 
union. He will be nominated furmally ata 
convention to be heid at an early day. 

Lieut Peary has received tive years’ leave 
of absence from his duties in the navy yard, 
and intends to make another try for the pole. 
This summer he will make a preliminary 
trip, accompanied by his wife and little 
daughter, to Whale sound, where he will make 
arrangements with the natives for his second 
coming in 1898, when he will be accompanied 
by two or more scientific parties. 

The objection of the sultan to receiving Mr 
James B. Angell of Michigan as minister of 
the United States was withdrawn, and the 
state department notified by Munister Terrell 
at Constantinople. 





For More Equitable Freight Rates—Kansas 
people are stirred up with a vengeance over the 
question of freight rates. At an indignation 
meeting at Mankatee, Kan, last week to dis- 
cuss railroad freight rates, over 2000 people 
were present. Gov Leedy presented a scheme 
for a railroad to be owned by the public to be 
built from Central Nebraska through Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory to the gulf. 
Gov Leedy said he represented a company 
of railroad men who were anxious to go into 
partnership with the public and were ready 
to complete the road. The proposition is that 
the states and municipalities shall hold the 
majority of the stock. Prominent Texans, 
the governor said, had expressed a_willing- 
ness to take hold of the scheme and he be- 
heved that Texas is willing to invest some of 
the $22,000,000 of her surplus school funds in 
securing more equitable freight rates. It is 
claimed, too, that the 4500 convicts in Texas 
could be put to work on the road bed, the 
state receiving pay for their labor in first 
mortgage bonds. The plan was enthusiasti- 
cally received. 





In Other Lands.—The Japanese loan of 45,- 
000,000 yen, equivalent to abvut $21,947,916, 
at 5 per cent and payable in gold, the issue 
price of which is 1014, was subscribed several 
times over within an hourin London. Not- 
withstanding the possession of the big Chi- 
nese indemnity the Jupanese have need of 
more foreign capital. 

Premier Canovas del Castillo has tendered 
to the queen regent of Spain the resignation 
of the cabinet owing to the difficulties the 
ministers experience in carrying on the gov- 
ernmeut in view of the parliamentary situa- 
tion causeu by the refusal of the liberals to 
take part in the deliberations of the cortes. 
This attitude of the liberals is due to the per- 
sonal encounter between the duke of Tetuan, 
the minister for foreign affairs, and Prof 
Comas, a liberal senator, on May 21, when the 
duke slapped the face of the senator aftera 
heated debate on the Morgan belligerency res- 
olution adopted by the United States senate. 





The Country Over.—Notice has been sery- 
ed on the New York cloak manufacturers that 
their employees are preparing for a strike for 
higher wages, which will rivalin magnitude 
the tailors’ strike. The cloakmakers are 
10,000 strong, and claim to be thoroughly or- 
ganized. 

About 2500 persons have been driven from 
their homes in El Paso, Tex, by the rise in 
the Rio Grande. The most serious effect of 
the flood, however, is the shifting of the 
course of the river, by which itis feared about 
50 blocks of the city will be cransferred to the 
Mexican side. Congress has been asked to 
send $10,000 for the relief of the flood suffer- 
ers. 

Of the 25,000 tailors reported on a strike in 
New York last week, over 3000 have return- 
ed to work thus far. Over 300 contractors 
have agreed to the strikers’ terms. 

Kite flying experiments just made °in Wash- 
ington produce results which will enable 
weather forecasting to be made 16 hours ear- 
lier than it has been previously done. 

A tally-ho with a party of 21 excursionists 
from the Green Avenue Baptist church, 








Brooklyn, N Y, which started out for a day’s 
outing through Long Island, was struck by a 
tiain on the Long Island railroad at the Mer- 
rick Boulevard crossing at Valley Stream and 
tive persons instantly killed and 13 injured. 

The Cheyenne Indians are reported to be 
on the war path, and to have already killed 
nearly a dozen men, including five soldiers. 
The white settlers are up in arms, and the 
women and children are being sent into the 
northern towns for safety. <A cattle herder, 
named Hoover, was the first murdered. Two 
companies of cavalry were sent out from Fort 
Custer to investigate and were fired upon by 
the red men, and tive men killed. The Indi- 
ans are said to nunber between 400 and 500 
an are well armed. 

The international commercial congress was 
opened at Philadelphia with representatives 
of every republic on the continent in attend- 
ance. President McKinley delivered the op- 
ening address. 

Attention has been called to the fact that 
Judge Bradley of the district of Columbia 
court, who directed the acquittal of Havemey- 
er and Searles, has'suffered four reversals on 
appeal in seven decisions in favor of railroad 
corporations. 

Moody Boynton has met with another defeat 
of his bicycle railroad scheme, the Massachu- 
setts senate voting against it by four majority. 

Reports of the auditor of the state show that 
hog cholera cost Iowa $23,000,000 last year. 

A worm, resembling the wire worm, is 
making sad havoc with corn and potatoes in 
Orange county, N Y. Several farmers in that 
section report that their entire crops of corn 
and potatoes, which a few days ago were 
looking fine, are now completely ruined by 
the worms. 

The governor of Kentucky has ordered out 
the state militia to quell the toll gate raiders. 

The naval war college at Newport, R I, 
was formally opened last week with an ad- 
dress by Theodore Roosevelt, assistant secre- 
tary of the navy, who spoke upon Washing- 
ton’s famous maxim, ‘‘To be prepared for war 
is the most effectual means to promote peace.’’ 

Report of a bicycle funeral comes from 
Elizabeth, N J. Mrs Jane Rea, aged &, wife 
of Thomas S. Rea of that city, died last week 
and at the funeral most of the mourners, men 
and women, followed the hearse on bicycles. 
After the funeral services the mourners again 
mounted their wheels and slowly rode after 
the body to Evergreen cemetery, three miles 
distant, where the interment took place. 


Authorities ina Quandary.—The South Caro- 
fina authorities are in a quandary over the 
dispensary liquor law. They have no hope 
that Judge Simonton’s decision as to the sale 
of liquors brought in as original packages will 
be reversed, nor do they see what an extra 
session of the legislature can accomplish in 
dodging the legal questions. The decision 
was in the United States circuit court and is 
to the effect that the state cannot maintain a 
monopoly on the sale of liquor by forbidding 
its importation. The tax levies and appro- 
priations have been made with a view of cer- 
tain dispensary profits, so witn hundreds of 
thousands of dollars tied up in whisky it 
would mean almost financial disaster to shut 
down until that liquor is disposed of. The au- 
thorities propose to meet competition by cut- 
ting prices to the lowest notch, discharging 
the little standing army of constables that has 
cost from $50,000 to $60,000 a year and call on 
the cities and towns to check illicit sales. 





Populists to Colonize Texas.—Gen Paul Van 
Der Voort, the populist leader, has a scheme 
to remove thousands of populists to Texas and 
colonize them on land in different parts of the 
state. Gen Van Der Voort is now at Chester- 
ville, Colorado county. ‘‘The movement is 
now 1n its infancy,’’ he says. ‘‘Already the 


northwest is on fire. In states where high 
taxes, interest, big fuel and ciothing bills, 


high rates of transportation hold the farmers’ 
nose to the grindstone, they are turning 
their eyes toward Texas, where lands are 
cheap, taxes low, where fuel costs practically 
nothing and clothing little in comparison, 
and where the farmer is close to tidewater, 
where he can get his surplus product into mar- 
ket without giving all away to railroad com- 
panies. This is no slight movement, without 
aim or organization, but Texas is to be popu- 
lated, and in short order, and with a class of 
citizens of which she will have reason tu be 
proud. Already Gov Waite of Col is here 
making arrangements for a large number that 
he will bring with him. Mr Debs is in Chi- 
cago arranging to start the movement there. 
If the big land-owners of Texas would throw 
open their holdings and join us in this move- 
ment to colonize this state in five years’ time 
there should be at least 20,000,000 inside our 
border.’’ 
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Strength Versus Intellect. 


BY WILL TEMPLER. 


“Be ye not unequally yoked.” 
Once, ov a farm, it is no matter where, 
There lived a farmer with three strapping 
SODS; 
If, in that whole vast fertile country there, 
One sought for men of strength, those were 
the ones 
To choose; for they were broad and tall and 
straight, 
Bull-necked, thick-skinned, 
and fuli of vim. 
Had length of limb, deep chests and biceps 
great, 
And they had, too, great grit 
grim. 


strong lunged 


and courage 


One spring it happened that these young men 
had 
A pair of Shorthorn steers that ne’er 
yoke 
Upon their brawny necks had felt. 


the 


Too bad! 


3ut ‘‘Bub*’ and ‘‘ Buntus’’ were as yet un- 
broke. 
Said Dan, one morning, ‘‘Pete, do you and 
Bob 
Git down the ox yoke from the pigpen loft, 
We’ll break them steers; I know you’ll like 
the job— 
To-day is jist the time—the ground’s so 
soft.’’ 


Out in a pasture lot the steers were led 


By Bob and Pete (Dan carried forth the 
yoke), 
Ranged up and yoked, while not a word was 
said 


Till all was ready; then big Daniel spoke: 
‘*Now. Bob, stan’ back—now, Pete, leg’go 
Bub’s jaw, 
Come round, you fellers, 
rope. 
Whoa, Bub! whoa, Buntus! 
Whoa, back, haw! 
You ain’t a-goin’ to balk on me, I hope.’ 


an’ hang on this 


Whoa __ there! 


Bub steer hawed 
hawed 
Well to the left, as all good oxen should; 
But sulky Bub kept place or slightly yawed 
Off to the right, with feet well braced, and 
stood. 
‘*Gee, Bub!’’ cried Dan; ‘‘g’lang there, Bun- 
tus, gee!’’ 
And Buntus tried to 


not; the other, Buntus, 


‘“gee’’ but he could 


not, 
For balky Bub hung in the yoke, for be 
Geed not for all the gadding that he got. 


So, for an hour the patient brothers wrought. 
One steer obeyed without the use of lash; 
To break the other, effort came to naught. 
Then to the mind of Daniel, like a flash, 
Came inspiration. ‘‘Bob an’ Pete,’’ said he, 
‘* Jist listen to the new ideer I’ve got; 
Take Buntus out an’ yoke up Bub with me, 
An’ then we’ll see who runs this-pasture 
lot.’’ 
’Twas done, unruly Bub was yoked with 
Dan. 
Pete grasped the whip and Bob took up the 
rope. 
The contest then lay 
man; 
Brute strength with intellect was now to 


*tween the beast and 


cope. 
‘*Back, gee,’’ called Pete; ‘‘g’lang there! 
Whoa, back, gee!’’ 
And lusty Dan tugged bravely to the right, 
But Bub, the steer, would ‘‘haw,’’ nor gee 
would he, 
Tho’ Dan, the human ox, strained with his 


might. 
‘*Lick us!’’ cried Dan, ‘‘that is, lick him, not 
me 
Don’t ‘save yer lash—hit him an awful 
crack, 


Give us a start, an’ git us goin’ free, 
Then foller up an’ holler whoa, haw, back!’ 
Bob gripped the rope anew—Pete plied the 


lash, 
While Bub steer beliowed when he felt the 
smart, 
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And then with bold determination rash, 
He started; and brave Daniel had to start. 


The strange assorted team flew down the 
slope, 
Though Daniel did his best to change the 
tack. 
Bob caught his toe 
rope, 
And Pete shouted’as he ran. ‘‘Haw! Back!’’ 
Now, Dan, though sore beset, had kept his 
head. 
He heard with rage his brotlier’s lusty bray, 
And raising up his voice, he yelling said: 
‘*Say ‘whoa,’ goll darn you, we are run- 
ning ’way.’’ 


aud sprawling quit the 


When the mad circles round the lot were run, 
And they had cleared two fences and a tarn, 
The running team fetched up where had begun 


This strange adventure; near the stable 
barn. 

Both were exhausted—bellows-like breathed 
steer, 


And like a lizard panted beaten Dan. 
Pete came: ‘‘Hol’ still, I’ll have you out 0’ 
here—’’ 
**Shut up!’’ gasped Dan, ‘‘un—yoke—the— 
steer, I’li—stan’.’’ 


The moral that within this tale’s contained 
Is obvious to readers great and small, 
Brute strength with reason yoked, relations 
strained, 
Will sure result in one or other’s fall. 


—_—==——- 


Just for Fun. 





Beggar: 
blind chap? 

Old Gentleman: 
in one eye. 

seggar: 


Ain’t ye got a shilling for a poor 


Why, you are only blind 


All right, make it sixpence, then. 
**Jim Smiley bas invented a water bicycle.’’ 
‘* Any good?’’ 

‘‘Yep. First time he rode it he bad his tire 
punctured by a swordfish.’’ 


He: I am rather in favor of the English 
than the American mode of spelling. 

She: Yes. 

He: Yes, indeed! Take ‘‘parlour,’’ for in- 
stance. Having ‘‘u’’ in it makes all the dif- 
serence in the world. 








Two Irishmen, just landed in America, 
were encamped on theopen plain. In the 
evening they retired to rest, and were soon 
attacked by swarms of mosquitoes. They 
took refuge under the bedclothes. At last 
one of them ventured to peep out, and, seeing 
a firefly, exclaimed in tones of terror: 

‘*Mickey, it’s no use; there’s one of the 
craythers searching for us wid a lantern.’’ 





‘*Well, Teddy, have you been a good boy 
to-day?’’ asked his mother upon her return 
home late in the afternoon. 

‘‘No, ma’am;”’ replied the truthful Ted. 

‘‘T hope you have not been a bad boy?”’ 

‘‘No, ma’am; not a very bad boy and not a 
very good boy—just comfortable!”’ 





‘*Yessuh,’’ said the proud Vine street 
father, ‘‘it weighs 10} pounds, an’ it’s as fine, 
healthy a boy as evah yah see, an’ it was 
bo’n on the very day Gen’] Grant was buried 
over again, an’ Ah’m goin’ to give ‘im a 
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name that will be approperate.’”’ ‘‘You’ll 
call him Ulysses 8. Grant Johnson, I sup- 
pose,’’ said the friend who was hearing the 
news. ‘‘No, sah; nothin’ so common as that 
for my boy. Ah’m goin’ to name ’im Mauso- 
leum, sab.’’ 

Young Spendthrift: I didn’t get you any 
birthday present, dad,—thought you’d rather 
keep the money. 





A Massachusetts clergyman in his younger 
days was tramping through the White Moun- 
tains with a companion who was also a cler- 
gyman. One day they mounted the driver’s 
seat of a stage coach. The driver was an in- 
teresting character, loaded with good stories. 
The three speedily became friendly, and it 
was with reluctance that they parted at the 
end of the journey. ‘‘l’m glad ter hev met 
you fellers,’’ said the driver in farewell. 
‘*Yer see, I heven’t seen a man this summer, 
exceptin’ ministers. ’’ 

‘‘What a buoyant, light-spirited little thing 
Dolly is.” 

‘*Yes; I think she must have a cork soul.’’ 





Hoskinson: What is that Miss Clawer is 
executing on the piano? 

Barling: I don’t know; but 
die hard. 


it seems to 





Jones: Great guns! Yow’re getting deaf, 
old man. Smith: I’m not. L could never 
hear better in my life. Jones (producing a 
watch): Can you hear that watch tick? 
Smith (triumphantly): Distinctly. Jones: 
That’s queer. The watch isn’t running. 


- ne 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 
1. TRANsPostr10ns—Fill the first blank with 
a word of three letters, and each succeeding 
blank with the same word transposed. 


1, I —— we soon got three when —— 
horses took us in ——. 

2, The payment of the —— was delayed by 
the —— of the ——. 

3, —— —— pleasure to ——. 


Fill the first blank with a word of four let- 
ters and the following blanks with the same 
word transposed. 

4, On the banks of the —— the boy told his 


—— he was bound to —— if it cost ten thou- 
sand ——. 

5, I changed his —— to a wail by taking 
him by the —— for breaking my window —— 
with a ——. 
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REX 


very intelligent dog and can do many tricks; 


master has a bundle he dves not wish to carry, Rex 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


IS DEEPLY INTERESTED 


Rex is a full-blooded St Bernard puppy eight months old, with a high pedigree. 


He isa 

he is also very accommodating, tor when his 
is willing toassist him. Another thing 

he likes very much is 


to greet people with a 
shake of the hand. It 
is customary for him to 
sit up and speak for his 
meals, The kittens rep- 
resented are but two 
weeks old, and Rex was 
watching their sluggish 
movements when the 
camera was snapped. 
Many of our readers 
have pet dogs, cats and 
other creatures of which 
they are very fond and 
concerning the selection 
and care of which they 
can furnish much valu- 
able information, and 
of which they have cute 
pictures, therefore we 
otfer a prize of $2.50 for 
the _ brightest, most 
characteristic photo- 
graph of a pet creature 
or creatures, showing 
them, like Rex, at an 
interesting moment, the 
picture to be accompa- 
nied with a brief descrip- 
tion of the pet or pets. 
Another prize of $2.50 is 
offered for the best let- 
ter of 600 words or less, 


telling how you tamed or trained the creature and made it one of the family; or perhaps show 
how you brought it through some illness or hardship, to a grateful recognition of your loving 
care—no matter what sort of animal the pet is,—cat, dog, bird, squirrel, raccoon, bear, any- 


thing. Send your letters and pictures to the Young Folks’ Editor not later than Aug 1, 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


My Recollections of a Whale. 


WALDO. 





Not long ago, in turning over my boyhood 
treasures, a bit of thin springy substance with 
a long rather stiff fringe caught my eye, and 
drawing it forth I discovered the remnant of 
one of the best trading materials it was ever 
my fortune to possess. Pieces of it had 
brought me in marbies, tops and arrowheads 
galore, and had drawn fourth youthful secrets 
of vast import. It wasa bit of whalebone 
taken from the mouth of «a wright whale, and 
Was once a portion of the vast strainer through 
which his majesty of the ocean had drawn all 
his food. The monster had come ashore at 
my old home, and I, peing an impressionable 
youngster of eight, with an imagination out 
of all proportion to my body, was so—well, 
I don’t like to say scared, so let us say filled 
with awe, that I can even now recall the pic- 
ture of that wild September day. 

My home was in the litule Cape Cod village 
of Sandwich, which is reaily the first town 
on the cape. From there the shore gradually 
curves, forming the great bay, so that Prov- 
incetown, called the ‘‘jumping off place,’’ is 
directly opposite, with 30 miles of water be- 
tween. Provincetown, as you all know, isa 
great fishiug port, and having Cape Cod bay 
on one side and the great broad Atlantic on 
the other, it has a double chance at the finny 
inhabitants, and many and strange spoils are 
often brought in. Whales are often sighted, 
sometimes in the very harbor, and so a ves- 
sel is always ready to sail in their pursuit. 
One day late 1n September two of the huge 
leviathans foolishly set their fountains play- 
ing within sight of the shore. The schooner 
at once put out and both whales were har- 
pooned from whale boats belonging to her, 
but the frantic monsters put seaward at a 
rate that, in the sea then running, made it 
impossible to remain fast, so the ropes were 
cut and the last seen of the whales they were 
headed inside the hay. 

Telegrams were at once sent to fishermen 
in the villages along the coast asking them 
to watch out for the runaways. Capt Welch, 
an old sea dog whose days were spent in his 
dory or among his lobster pots, received the 
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Sandwich message, so Saturday afternoon he 
was not surprised when through his spyglass 
he saw a huge black body rolling shoreward. 
Hastily getting help he rowed out to meet it 
and made a line fast (the whale was quite 
dead by that time), for the one having the 
first line attached, though it be nothing but 
a fish line, is rightful owner. He promptly 
notified the Provincetown men, and bright 
and early Sunday morning the schooner was 
rolling in the big waves as close tu shore as 
it was safe to anchor. 

After Sunday school a cousin somewhat 
older than I was very anxious that I 
should go to the beach with him under the 
eare of his grandfather. After weighty 
childish arguments, my mother, who had some 
scruples as to the propriety of Sunday sight 
seeing, consented, and westarted. The beach 
is a mile from the village and is reached by. 
a plank walk across broad salt marshes flood- 
ed at every high tide, and across which the 
wind sweeps with a force that has lifted 
many a heavy man off into the water. How 
Wiil’s grandfather ever got us boys across I 
cannot imagine, but neither of us could pro- 
test, for with the first step onto the walk our 
breaths left, to be recovered only after five 
minutes of gasping in the shelter of the sand 
banks. Then we went on, Will’s grandfather 
holding us each tightly by the hand, and 
tinally peeped over the edge of the bank. 

It was a wild day. The wind was a gale, 
and though it was low tide, the waves 
were dashing on the shore with a roar 
that drowned all other sounds. Out in the 
heaving, white-edged waters a two-masted 
schooner was tossing up and down, and be- 
tween her and the shore were flying small 
boats loaded with what to me appeared to be 
great masses of beefsteak. Of course it was 
the blood that gave me that idea. And right 
below us was a mountain of steak from which 
inen were cutting great chunks and loading 
them into wagons that in turn transferred 
them to the small boats. At one end men 
were working ata great fringed mass, and 
presently one brought pieces for Will and 
myself. Of course that was what has started 
this tale, and I was looking at the whaie’s 
mouth, and the rest was—why, the rest was 
the whale, but to this day I have hard work 
to realize that a whale is black, and not red 
and white striped like a barber’s pole. 








[Complete in Three Numbers.] 
The Stolen Stradivarius 


By Mrs Burton Harrison, Author of Sweet 
Bells Out of Tune. 
(Copyright, 1897, by C. C. Harrison.] 
PART I. 

N A LOW CHAIR a little wom- 
an sat, darning stockings. 
Altbough full forty years of 
age, she was astonishingly 
young and fresh. The room in 
which her deft needle repaired 
the havoc of stalwart feet in 

their daily walks to and from the money-get- 
ting haunts of men, was on the second floor of a 
small, three-story dwelling in a street un- 
known to modern fashion. If the furniture 
was worn, it better accorded with the russet 
and dun hues of the old books covering half 
the walls; and the drawn curtains of faded 
crimson stuff did not rebuke the faint odor 
of tobacco that lingered in their folds. Above 
the books huug numerous good engravings, 
photographs and etchings. In the most isolat- 
ed corner, a substantial table littered with 
papers, a letter-press, a stray pipe or two, a 
big commonsense inkstand and writing pad, 
with arack of books of reference, betrayed 
the snug harbor of a male brain-worker; 
while a stand of blossoming plants in a south 
window,a tea table set with bits of quaint sil- 
ver, and a couple of becushioned wicker 
chairs indicated a woman’s idea of dulce do- 
mum. 

The house and its furniture, with a small 
sum of ready money, had been the portion 
given to Molly Christian on her marriage, 
two and twenty years before, with Terence 
Blair. He was a good-looking, well-bred, 
clever Irishman, who, coming over to the 
new world to make a living out of journalism, 
had at once anchored himself happily by fall- 
ing in love with and winning the prettiest 
and best-balanced girl of his acquaintance in 
New York. i 

Mr Christian, Molly’s father, after so con- 
tributing to his daughter’s needs, wisely put 
what remained of his fortune into an annuity 
that had supported the amiable but unpracti- 
cal gentleman until his death two years before 
our story opens. 

Although Molly’s handsome Terence had 
not, according to her expectations of him, 
quite set the world of his craft on fire, he had 
made a respectable livelihood; and she and 
their children adored him for his sweet, 
cheery temper and easy-going ways. Late in 
her life, he had imported to live with them a 
lively little old Irish mother—styled by the 
juniors ‘‘granny’’—whko proved to be just the 
dash of flavor needfui to complete their faii- 
ly salad. Petulant, affectionate, witty and 
light-hearted, granny had bravely helped her 
daughter-in-law to bear the increasing burden 
of domestic life on a limited income in a com- 
munity where upon working people tiere is a 
call for every dollar before it is well in hand. 

Moliy had of her own accord let go the 
threads of gossamer that bound them to the 
‘‘fashionable’’ world, and for nearly 20 years 
she and Terence had done without the things 
forsaken. How was it then that to-night the 
little house-mother’s thoughts had settled 
with a tinge of wistfulness upon a very trivial 
matter? In an evening newspaper she had 
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chanced to read the accoant of a_ ball given 
the night before for the young daughter of one 
of her friends of early years, when the debu- 
tante had literally walked upon flowers. 

‘**Lilies of the valley strewing the floor of 
the alcove where Tilly Beaumoris stood be- 
side her mother to receive! And for my girl, 
to-night, of all nights, when she plays her 
violin before Levitsky, not so much as a posy 
to wear in her best frock!’’ This was the ar- 
row that pierced Mrs Molly’s armor. An hour 
before she had seen their child—heaven in her 
face—set forth with her father for a musical 
in the studio of an artist who had promised 
to fetch there to hear her play, the great Herr 
Levitsky himself—whose verdict made or 
marred an aspirant in her field. And Molly 
had no sort of doubt as to Kathleen’s rare tal- 
ent for the violin. 

The only cloud upon Kathleen’s horizon 
had been that mamma must stop behind be- 
cause she had nothing fitting to wear; the old 
black satin surviving the days of a fuller purse 
—that had ‘‘suffered a sea change’’ into mod- 
ern conformity with gores and gathers and 
what not—was at the moment rippling sheen- 
fully from Kathleen’s own slender waist. 
But Kathleen had put her strong round arms 
about Molly’s neck and half blinded her with 
entiiusiastic kisses. And Maurice, coming a 
moment later into the room—Molly’s elder 
son, Maurice, with his six foot one of young 
manhood set off by cheap broadcloth, speck- 
less linen, and the ruddy hues of health and 
modesty and whose clever drawings were be- 
ginning to be sought for by the editors—had 
repeated Kathleen’s onslaught, and lastly 
Tereuce, always laggard, wearing his high 
hat of ceremony and struggling into his over- 
coat as he hurried in, had kissed her good-bye 
and bade her be of good cheer since their girl 
was sure to do them credit. 

Then merry Jock passed in review through 
his mother’s anxious thoughts—Jock, whom 
his family was putting through the university 
by dint of constant self-denial and petty 
economy. Ah! Well! What did anything mat- 
ter so long as she had these? 

As the clock on the mantel shelf chimed 
eleven Mrs Blair started in surprise. Her 
stockings were all done and piled beside her 
in neat rolls;—and still there was time to run 
over those last proofs of Terence’s, so that he, 
poor dear, might get to bed for once in de- 
cent time. 

So deeply immersed in her occupation was 
Mr Blair’s proof reader that a latchkey was 
turned in the hall lock below and she did not 
hear it. A moment later a whirlwind, ap- 
parently, bore into her presence a young 
creature with the brightest eyes and ripest 
lips in the world. 

‘*O little mother, darling,’’ cned Kathleen: 
breathlessly, ‘‘how shall I tell you my good 
news? It was like a fairy tale, and Maurice 
thinks so, too. Well—to begin with—he was 
there—’’ 

‘*Who, Maurice?’’ asked Molly happily. 

‘‘No, you teasing mother—Levitsky—and 
when Mr Crichton took me up to introduce 
me, the hero just glanced me over with his 
cold, blue eyes, and looked about as much 
pleased with new company as the. real lion 
does at the menagerie. Then I began to 
play. And what followed I don’t know—ex- 
cept that the people were as still as mice, and 
that I forgot even Levitsky standing there, so 
tall and weary, between the folding doors. 
And then—and then—everybody clapped and 
I played again; and when I had finished, 
papa, who was close behind me, took my 
violin away. Next Levitsky came straight 
through the crowd and tuok me by the hand 
and said—oh! what do you suppose he said? 
‘Mademoiselle, you have all the rest, if only 
you persevere till you master the technique.’ 
He was as gentle as you are, mother dear,and 
there we stood talking till he left and papa 
said I must comé away too. But, here we 
are, mother, neglecting a most important 
duty. In the fullness of _ his _ pride, 
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this heedless daddy of mine bas gone and in- 
vited two or three men to come in here pres- 
ently for supper.”’ 
‘*Terence!’’ said Mrs Blair, reproachfully, 
for he had followed close behind Kathleen. 
‘*It’s only Malvolio, Mally dear, and little 
Catullus Clarke—’”' 
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*‘Such a beautiful new poet, Mr Clarke is, 
mother; with night-black air and chiseled 
features—don’t you remember papa’s review 
of his book?’’ 

‘*But, my dears, however will Mr Catullus 
Clarke bring himself to consort with a Welsh 
rarebit?’’ interrupted the housekeeper with 
some severity. 

‘*He’ll tackle it fast enough,’’ said Terence, 
comfortably. ‘‘But don’t fash yourself, Mol- 
ly; there’ll be oysters to stew in the big 
chafing dish. Maurice stopped behind us to 
fetch them from our old friend, Felsenberg’s. 
Come down stairs now, and get things ready 
in the dining room, for it isn’t every day we 
celebrate our daughter’s first step into the 
temple of fame.”’ 

‘*And mother,’’ put in Kathleen, as they 
adjourned below for action, ‘‘you will never 
guess whom I met at Crichton’s! Mrs Beau- 
moris and her older daughter, who is a fanat- 
ic for music.”’ 

**Lottie Beaumoris?’’ said Molly, remem- 
bering with a blush her envious soliloquy of 
a little while ago. 

‘*Yes, you know she is by way of beinga 
patroness of talent, and the daughter is one of 
the little fishes that swim after Levitsky. They 
were amazingly condescending to me, not in 
the least identifying your child. Here comes 
the wonderful part, mother. Mrs Beaumoris 
has engaged me to play at an afternoon parity 
on the 25th, when Levitsky is to be the star! 
I saw ina minute that the master had sug- 
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gested me and felt perfectly overwhelmed 
with thankfulness. And the price, mamma— 
the price Iam to be paid is stunning. Let 
me whisper, dear, I don’t mean that anyone 
else shall hear.’’ 

‘‘Is Kathleen telling of her latest captive?’’ 
said Maurice, arriving with his can of oysters 
to find their little dining room aglow with 
warmth and comfort. 

‘*Nonsense, Morry,”’’ said his sister. 

‘Yes, but it’s true, she has got her net over 
not only the great Levitsky, but a man who 
can help her on tremendously, if he. chooses 
to. And he does choose, apparently, since 
he asked me when -he might call here—and 
by the same token, I told him we’d be having 
a bit of supper later on, and would be glad to« 
have him drop in.’’ 

**Morry!’’’ said both women in a breath. 

**Well, now, mother, isn’t it my business to 
look after Kathleen’s musical interests? And 
didn’t Crichton tell me this fellow was no 
end of a swell in musical high society? The 
first time I noticed him was in the train of 
those Beaumoris females, who appealed to 
him for everything. . But he couldn’t take his 
eyes. off my little sister after she began to 
play.’’ 

**T never even saw him,’’ exclaimed Kath- 
leen. ‘‘Or, stop! could that have been the 
beautiful Raphbael-faced creature who was 
standing between the doors, during my first 
piece?’’ 

‘*‘I suppose you might call him Raphael- 
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Pertinent Questions. — 


Why Will a Woman Throw Away Her Good 


Looks and Comfort? 


Why will a woman drag out a 
sickly, half-hearted existence 
and miss three-quarters of the 
joy of living, when she has 
health almost within her grasp ? 
If she does not value her good 
looks, does she not value her 
comfort ? 

Why, my sister, will you suf- 
fer that dull pain in the small of 

your back, those bearing-down, 
dragging sensations in the loins, 
that terrible fullness in the lower 
bowel, caused by constipation pro- 
ceeding from the womb lying over and 
pressing on the rectum? Do you know 
that these are signs of displacement, and 
that you will never be well while that 
lasts ? 

What a woman needs who is thus af- 
fected is to strengthen the ligaments so 


they will keep her organs in place. There 
is nothing better for this purpose than Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. The great volume of testimony which is constantly rolling in, proves 


that the Compound is constantly curing thousands of just such cases. 
The following letter from Mrs. Marlow is only one of many thousands which 
Mrs. Pinkham has received this year from those she has relieved—surely such 


testimony is convincing: 

‘“*“My trouble commenced after the 
know what was the matter with me. 
cian and described my symptoms, and 
of the womb. 


He sent me some medicine, but it did little good. 


birth of my last child. I did not 
My husband went to our family physi- 
he said I had displacement and falling 
I let it go 


on about two years, and every time I did any hard work my womb would 


come down. 


Finally a lady friend advised me to try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 


Vegetable Compound,’ which I did. The first bottle helped me so much, I con- 
tinued to take it right along. My back was almost the same as no back. I 


could not lift scarcely any weight. 
I am well of my womb trouble, and 


My life was just a drag to me. 


To-day 
have a good, strong back, thanks to 


Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound.”—Mzars. L. Martow, Milford, III. 
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faced,’’ said Maurice, with a brother’s fine 
scorn of his sister’s enthusiasm for any man. 
‘‘But I looked at him purely in a business 
light, as an impresario of young genius. He 
talked to me some time and accepted my invi- 
tation to drop in. I don’t know, now that I 
come to think of it, what there is about 
Thorndyke, but it’s something not quite— 
well, I give it up. Judge for yourselves when 
he arrives.’’ 

Mr Malvolio, whose ring had startled Maurice 
from his perch and sent him to open the front 
door, considered himself well favored in be- 
ing admitted to one of Blair’s little off-hand 
suppers. As the famous critic and dictator 
upon matters of pictorial art came into the 
room, his pallid, mask-like face and snaky 
black locks, disheveled over a high forehead, 
suggested rather a ghost at the feast than a 
would-be reveler. 

After him presently arrived Mr Catullus 
Clarke, whose overcoat and goloshes had but 
just been deposited in the little hall when a 
third ring made itself audible. 

‘‘That’s Thorndyke, probably,’’ said Mau- 
rice, hastening away—the maid servants of 
the Blair household having been long abed 
and slum bering. 

‘*Maarice has asked an important stranger 
to join us—Mr Thorndyke,’’ said Mrs Blair 
with a little air of explanation to Malvolio. 

‘*Thorndyke—I should think so,’’ said Mal- 
volio, but interrupted himself upon the en- 
trance of Kathleen’s ‘‘Raphael-faced’’ young 
man. 

Then came the great master, and the first 
appearance of the musical virtuoso confirmed, 
in her mother’s eyes, Kathleen’s deseription 
of him. There was an expression singularly 
unworldly and winning about his fair, hand- 
some face. In his hand he bore a cluster of 
rare white orchids, fringed with maidenhair 
fern (‘‘a real Beaumoris bouquet,’’ said proud 
Molly to herself,) which, with an aliost revy- 
erential air, upon being presented to that 
young lady by her brother, he offered to 
Kathleen. 

At this point of the proceedings, stiil anoth- 
er ring was heard—brisk, fearless, insistent— 
the sort of ring Jack might have caused to 
resound through the giant’s castle. 

‘*Who can that be?’’ asked Mrs Blair. Kath- 
leen, engaged in conversation with Mr Malvo- 
lio, whose quaint drolleries of speech gave 
her continual pleasure, turned around witha 
movement half impatient, half resigned. 

. *Morry would invite him, mother,’’ 
girl said, with a trifle of petulance in 
voice. ‘‘It is only just Colin.”’ 

‘*Only just Colin!’’ Behold a youth, tall, 
heavily built, powerful, his head leaning a 
little forward from the shoulders, bis brown, 
healthy face adorned with the expression of 
good will toward mankind, that, after al), is 
the one unfading charm of the human coun- 
tenance. It was because of his trust in things 
that Colin never felt abashed; greeting the 
great and the lowly alike with honest good 
fellowship. Although in the eyes of a critical 
woman of the world, his person might have 
been found lacking in certain exterior signs 
deemed by her class indispensable, his looks 
and manner when he came into a room car- 
ried with them irresistible attraction. An 
ex-lero of the university, where Maurice had 
been his devoted chum and follower, the echo 


the 
her 


of Colin’s achievements in athletics had not 
yet died out in the two years since he had 
graduated. He was nowa hard worker in his 


first year at the law, and when we have said, 
additionally, that Colin was of a very short 
purse, and had no backing of family in New 
York—seeing that his relatives were unim- 


portant residents of a small western town 
—that he was hopelessly in love with Kath- 
leen Blair, and that at college he had been 


dubbed Colin chiefly because his real name 
was John Walter Mackintosh, the tale is told. 

Knowing that his charmer was, that night, 
to undergo the ordeal of proving her quality 
as a violinist before the supreme Herr Levit- 


sky, our young nan had moved heaven and 
earth to get an invitation to Crichton’s mu- 
sical. What he felt’ while Kathleen had 


witched her audience with youth and loveli- 


ness and talent may be divined by the reader. 
When 
crowd 


the 
the 


playing, and 
her to indorse 


had finished 
about 


she 
thronged 
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master’s verdict, Colin had kept aloof. He 
did not want to spoil the hour by common- 
place; and indeed his heart was too full for 
utterance. Maurice, just then runing upon 
him in the throng, had bidden his friend to 
supper. 

‘*And where will you sit, Mr Mackintosh?’’ 
asked Mrs Biair, holding out a_ kind hand of 
welcome to her new guest, who accordingly 
dropped into the chair nearest her own. 

Colin could hardly speak. In the*stranger 
guest, ensconced in intimate conversation 
with Maurice, he recognized one of the men he 
had desired to knock down in the dressing- 
room at Crichton’s, who had spoken of Kath- 
leen in terms he thought daringly imperti- 
nent. He sat ill at ease during the ‘‘bril- 
liant’’ hterary conversation of Mr Malvolio 
and Catullus Clarke, until at last the genial 
hostess cried good-naturedly, ‘*‘Now I pro- 
test, but at this rate we shall never find a 
subject of conversatian upon which we 
agree.’’ 

‘*I beg your paridon,’’ exclaimed Malvolio, 
whose glass Terence had just filled with a 
steaming golden mixture of innocent appear- 
ance. ‘‘There 1s one, and that one uppermost 
in all our minds, yet deepest in our hearts—’”’ 

‘*Hear, hear!’’ murmured Mr Clarke. 

‘*T need not,’’ went on the speaker, arising 
and holding his glass in his right band, 
while upon his saturnine countenance gleamed 
an attempt at infantile amiability, ‘‘say 
many words to emphasize the pleasure Miss 
Blair’s triumph has given to-night to her 
hearers. Up to the present time, I must con- 
fess, I have known the young lady chiefly in 
her capacity of sub-critic to her father. On 
various occasions like the present, I have 
tusted the quality of her opinions upon the 
topics of the hour, and I can truly say, ‘Now, 
by the salt wave of the Mediterranean, a 
sweet touch, a quick venue of wit; snip, 
snap, quick and home; it rejoiceth my intel- 
lect, true wit.’ But to-night, she has soared 
into a region whither I may not follow her, 
save with the reverential eyes of an earth- 
bound loiterer; she has been accepted among 
the musical elect, and hence forward I can 
only offer wy homage from below. But such 
as it is—the tribute of enchanted ignorance— 
it is hers, most heartily, and I ask you all to 
join with mein drinking the health of the 
‘woman who has won!’ ”’ 

‘**The woman who has won!’ ’’ repeated 
Thorndyke significantly, in Kathleen’s ear. 
He had crossed over, for the first time, to be 
near her, and his gaze was radiant. 

‘*Now, why couldn’t I say some or those 
fine sounding things?’’ Poor Colin was grum- 
bling inwardly, as he saw Kathleen break in- 
to well-pleased smiles and bend blushing in 
the direction of her extoller. ‘‘Old Malvolio 
has no business to take this on himself, con- 
sidering he’s no more musical sense than a 
turnip. That’s my trouble, after all. I can’t 
keep up with the phrase-makers in their eter- 
nal patter. And that man she’s got talking 
to her now. How am 1 totell Morry or her 
father the way I heard him speak of her 
awhile ago? How did he get here, anyway? 
Anybody can get in with Kathleen better 
than I, it seems.’’ 

Soon Kathleen glided up to him, and told 
him that he looked—really very nice, and 
then that she had been engaged by Mrs Beau- 
moris to make her debut on the 25th,as a paid 
performer. 

**You! oh, no,’’ he exclaimed impetuously, 
his brown face reddening. 

**And why not, pray?’’ she answered, proud- 
ly resentful of his protest. ‘‘ What has become 
of your theories about the dignity of honest 
toil?’’ 

**Tt’s not that—only—it is a chariot of fire 
that is coming to snatch you away from me,’’ 
he said simply, and in spite of herself Kath- 
leen was touched. 

At last, Terence, who possessed a tenor 
voice that might have coined ducats for his 
family, where his pen won them a bare liveli- 
hood, sang some of his Irish melodies—not 
Tom Moore's only, but Lover’s and the like. 
Then in aGue course Miss Blair was urged to 
‘*give ataste of her quality’’ on the violin; 
and standing under the old clock, lifted her 
fiddle-bow ; and lo! the air about them thrilled 
with exquisite sound. What she chose first 


to reproduce was the quaint German Christ- 
mas hymn Joseph lieber, Joseph mein, writ- 
ten by Calvisius five hundred years before. 
Then, without warning, she broke into gran- 
ny’s favorite Irish jig, playing it with such 
resistless vim and merriment that every foot 
in the room began involuntarily to keep time, 
and every face wreathed itself into a smile. 
As quickly again the measure changed, and 
now Kathleen was back in Crichtun’s studio 
and her hour of triumph was lived again. 

‘**You are a real witch,’’ said Colin, finding 
himself near her, after this. ‘‘You have got 
all these people crazy about you. While you 
played, I was wondering if you’d ever be sat- 
isfied with any one man for an audience?”’ 

He turned, annoyed. There, behind him, 
stood Mr Thorndyke, silent, inscrutable. 

**Indeed, and I will!’’ Kathleen said, mer- 
rily. 

‘*And what 
it?’’ 

‘*Be?’’ exclaimed the girl. ‘‘Like the don- 
key, all ears. And do? Give me a Stradiva- 
rius!’’ 

When Colin reached the spot he by courtesy 
called home, be let himself in with a latchkey 
at a mean-looking door, and climbed three 
flights of stairs to his den. 

‘*Give her a Stradivarius!’’ he said aloud, 
bitterly. And somehow with the phrase min- 
gled a haunting thought of the man with the 
angel face, who had, in Colin’s hearing, 
Kathleen that were 


must he be, or do, to deserve 


spoken words concerning 
not in the least angelic. 
[To Be Continued. } 











[From the New York Ledger. 





The Fertility of the Land, by Prof I. P. Rob- 
erts, is a companion book to Prof King’s ‘‘The 
Soil,’’ and treats of allfarm problems from 
the standpoint of a practical field worker. 
The soil itself, tillage, conservation of soil 
moisture, irrigation, drainage, farm and com- 
mercial manures, the native supply of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash, green ma- 
nures and crop rotations, all receive considera- 
tion and are treated ofin such simple lan- 
guage that young farmers (for whom the bouk 
is intended) can easily comprehend it. Com- 
ing from the pen of a lifelong experimenter 
and teacher of agriculture, a successful prac- 
tical farmer and an extensive traveler, the 
book is of great value. Prof Roberts has not 
only looked at the practical side of agricul- 
ture, but has inquired persistently into the 
reasons and results of all that he has seen and 
practiced. The book sets forth the means of 
maintaining the productivity of land and 
comes as near being a treatise on agriculture 
as any single volume can. It combines the 
best teachings of science with the philosophy 
of farm practice. Sold by Orange Judd com- 
pany; price $1, postpaid. 





Long, Long Ago.—The investigations pur- 

sued under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania have produced more than 30,000 
tablets from excavations in the eastern world 
that contain information of kings and dynas- 
ties, battles, cities, religious and social usages 
of a civilization so old as to be almost past 
comprehension to the untrained mind. Four 
thousand B C is now, comparatively, a modern 
date. 
“A ‘Vanity Fair’’ at the Nashville exposi- 
tion takes the place of the Midway at the 
World’s fair and includes about the same at- 
tractions. 















Bloomers on the Farm. 


EMILY LOUISE RITTER. 


‘Last spring, being our first in the country, 
we each said we would take care of a certain 
portion of the garden, and my share happen- 
ed to be the onions and strawberries. The 
weeds grew very fast and were dreadfully hard 
to pull out. 

One morning, a memorable one, too, I was 
out in the onion patch very early, thinking 
I would get a good start before the day got so 
warm. 1 had putonan old gingham gown, 
old but clean. Try as I would, it was buta 
short time till I had a circle of mud all 
around the bottom of it and very few of the 
weeds had been pulled. It seemed to me that 
wet skirts dangling abont my ankles were not 
very good for my health. when a happy 
thought came to me. I would borrow my 
sister’s bloomers. It did not take me long to 
act and I was soon back in the onion patch 
weeding away with allmy might, this time 
without a thought foranything but the weeds, 
and I found I could work three tines as fast 
and not get nearly so tired as when I had 
skirts to take care of. 

I can almost hear some of the girls say, 
‘*But wouldn’t we look just awful if some- 
one should see us when we were working 
and we had on bloomers!’’ 

Every woman who lives on a farm knows 
what it is to have a carriage load of peopie 
arrive unexpectedly, and shein the garden 
with a gown on that is wet and mud half way 
up to the knees, and no way to get to her 
room without being seen by all the company. 

Bloomers may not be very beautiful to some 
people’s eyes, but I never got so untidy that 
I was ashamed to have anyone see me when 
I had on my bloomers, as I did when I had 
on my skirts, and when I sat on a chair there 
was not a ring of dust on the carpet to tell 
where I had been. 

One of the most conservative and _ staidest 
of bachelors saw me working in tke strawber- 
ry patch one day. JI did not know him but he 
evidently knew me, for he told one of my 
friends he had just come to realize that bloom- 
ers were the correct costume fora gardener. 
Undoubtedly he was not shocked. 

Bloomers on the farm may be an innovation, 
but I hope they will soon be a common 
sight in the country, and I verily believe that 
with the adoption of the bloomers much of 
the drudgery of the farm will disappear. 





Dainty and Inexpensive Salads. 





The simplest and usually the best salads 
consist of the very fresh leaves of some single 
variety of herbage, dressed with a pinch of 
salt and pepper dissolved in a very small 
quantity of salad oil and vinegar. If neces- 
sary to wash the leaves, they should he dried 
as much and as quickly as possible by folding 
in a towel or some similar means which will 
not wilt the leaves. The leaves may be torn 
or cut up to convenient fineness or may be 
placed whole in the salad bow], which should 
be deep and roomy. Then put some salt and 
pepper into a spoon (a teaspoon will do for a 

salad for two persons) and fill the spoon with 
vinegar: Stir the salt until it dissolves as 
much as possible and then pour the spoonful] 
over the leaves in the bowl. With a fork turn 
the leaves several times, till all have become 
somewhat dampened with vinegar. Then 
measure out a spoonful of oil, pour it upon the 
leaves and turn as before until the oil is thor- 
oughly distributed over each leaf. Very small 
quantities of vinegar and oil are needed. It 
is a common mistake to use too much. 

Two or more vegetables or herbs may be 
combined in a sinlge salad. Cress and lettuce, 
and many similar mixtures, may be arranged, 
as taste and convenience suggest. Anyone 
with good taste and some ingenuity may 
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boxes and perfume. 
Tre Procter & Gamere Co., Cin’ti. 





IVORY SOAP 


99*eoBiPURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not because the 


soap itself is any better, but by reason of the expensive wrappings, 


Then the profit on toilet soaps is much greater. 








make salads of almost any fresh and tender 
hervage which falls into his hands. Indeed, 
the roadside weeds will sometimes yield a 
more appetizing dish than can be bought in 
the city markets, where wilted vegetables and 
high prices seem to have formed an insepara- 
ble union. 

In regard to the various green things which 
may participate in the salad, the old-fashioned 
garden herbs should not be forgotten. Such 
things as sweet basil, mint, anise, lavender, 
caraway, and many others may be used in 
small quantities to give many delicate shades 
of flavor and aroma to salads. To use them, 
take a pinch of the selected herbs and cu- 
them up finely over the top just before ap- 
plying the dressing. 

The combination of oil and vinegar with 
salt and pepper makes the French dressing 
which is in good taste everywhere, and has a 
wider range of usefulness than any other. 
After a little practice cream may be used in 
lieu of oil. That from a separator is best. 

The salad dressing most commonly used in 
this country and the one easiest of its kind to 
make, is known simply as cooked salad dress- 
ing, and is made as follows: To each yoke of 
egg use one tablespoon of vinegar. Heat the 
vinegar to the boiling point, stirin the well- 
beaten yolks of eggs and cook until thick, 
stirring constantly. Season highly with salt, 
pepper and mustard. This may be put away 
in earthenware or glass and kept in a cool 
place for a long while. When ready to use, 
thin with cream or rich milk untilitis about 
the consistency of custard, and use like any 
other salad dressing. 

Many fine salads may be made of cooked 
vegetables, such as potatoes, string beans, 
lima beans, peas, cauliflower, cabbage, car- 
rots, beet roots, artichokes, etc. These vege- 
tables should be cooked separately in salted 
water, plunged in cold water and thoroughly 
drained before placing in the salad bowl. 
When such delicate vegetables, as endive, 
spinach or white mustard are cooked for 
greens, especially 1t the quantity be small, 
they are best served on toast, with plenty of 
butter. The toast is useful in absorbing the 
extra moisture from the greens and this should 
make the toast just soft enough for easy mas- 
tication.—[{[Adapted from Vermont Experi- 
ment Station, punamnics 54. 





Beautiful Lace. 
MRS G. 
Use No 80 Coats’ cotton thread. 
Cast on thirteen stitches; thread over twice 
and knit across plain. (Fagot means thread 
over twice and purl two together.) 





lst row—S]I one, k one, fagot, n, o twice, n, 
k one, o three times. k one, o twice, purl 
two together, o, purl two together. 

2d row—O twice, p two together, 0, p two 











98% " WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONARY *> 






10,000 additional words, over 100, 
000 words,has over1700 pages,an- 
appendix of 10, words, flags 
all nations ind colors, illus- 
trations and a very fine picture 

of Noah Webster. A Mammoth 
hs about 5pounds, is 

inches 


and wy ornamentation and 
marbled vanes IN FULL 
SHEEP, $1.48. BEST.) 
OUR OFFER FORGODAYS, 
Mention this pa- 
per, send us 98 cents for cloth, 
or $1.48 for Sheep Binding and we will send the Dictionary 
to you byexpress. AGENTS COIN se soiling these 
books. on a ieley yy to-day. 
SEARS, RO K & 


Cco., les.) GEICAgO, ILL. 
@eoars, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Ediior.} 








How to Earn 
a Camera. 


Just go among your 
friends and sell 10 lbs. of 
Baker’s Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder _and 





Size 64 x 4x4. 
Takes 3 x 3 Pictures. earn a Splendid H*‘gh- 
Grade Camera; or you can 











sell a total o lbs. fora 
Gold Wate h (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 lbs. 
for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 lbs. fora te Bicycle; 200 
Ibs. for a Hig -Grade Bicycle; 25 Ibs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring; 25 lbs. for an autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains. 


We pay the express or freight if cash is sent. 
Send address for particulars. 


W.G. BAKER (Dept. R), Springfield, Mass. 





together, k two, p one,  k four, p one, k one, 
fagot, k two. 

3d row—Sl one, k one, fagot, k nine, o 
twice, p two together, o, p two together. 

4th row—O twice, p two together, 0, p two 
together, k nine, fagot, k two. 

5th row—SI one, k one, fagot, k two, n, o 
twice, n, k three, o twice, p two together, o, 
p two together. 

6th row—O twice, p two together, 0. p two 
together, k five, p one, k three, fagot, k two. 

7th row—Sl one, k one, fagot, k nine, o 
twice, p two together, o, p two together. 

8th row—O twice, p two together, o, p two 
together, k nine, fagot, k two. 

9th row—Sl one, k one, fagot, k nine, o 
twice, p two together, o, p two together. 

10th row—Bind off three, pnt stitch back on 
left-hand needle, then over twice, purl two 
together, k eight, fagot, k two. Repeat from 
first row. 
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Dandelion Wine.—An excellent, old-fashion 
ed remedy for liver trouble is made as fol- 
lows: Gather 3 qts dandelion buds and at 
night pour over them 4 qts boiling water and 
allow it to stand until morning. Strain 
through a cloth; slice into it 3 lemons, from 
which the seeds have been removed, and add 
34 lbs sugar. Put on the fire until the sugar 
is dissolved; then pour into a covered jar 
and let it remain for 12 or 14 days. Strain 
again, pour into bottles and cork when the 
fermentation is complete. Dose, 1 wine glass- 
tnl twice a day. 





Furniture Polish.—Two parts of crude oil and 
one part of turpentine remove white spots from 


* furniture and make an excellent polish. 
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No 20,886. 
suit. 
Sizes 7 to 12 years. 




























and green change- 
able taffeta dainti- 
ly trimmed with 
ribbon and lace. 
The front fullness 
is laid in upright 
tucks from the 
waist line to just 
below the bust, 
giving the effect 
of a high girdle. 
A folded collar of 
green velvet rib- 
bon edged with 
lace finishes the 
neck, and the 
waist is complet- 
ed by a belt of 
the same _ ribbon. 
The back is cut 
in one piece, fit- 
ting smoothly 
ever the shoul- 
ders and has its 
slight fullness 
plaited into the 
waist. Stylish 













arm 
The skirt 













Girl’s 


straight skirt jauntily trimmed 
braid completes the costume. 
crash, galatea, flannel 
popular materials for sailor suits. 
A very handsome and 
shown in our illustration, being made of blue 


HAPPY GRADUATION DAYS 


Two Seasonable Garments. 


Every small girl will want a sailor suit to 
wear during the school vacation this 


summer 
and a very jaunty 
costume is herewith 
pictured. The full 
blouse of navy blue 
serge is cut witha 
broad sailor collar of 
white flannel, with 
pointed ends fasten- 
ed together in the 
front with mbbon 
ties. A plain shield 
piece of the serge 
finished by a band 
collar of the flanne] 
fills in the opening 
between the points 
of the collar. The 
bishop sleeves are 
very novel and have 
their fullness at the 
wrists confined by 


sailor . 
row of stitched 
plaits. A full 
with white 


Duck, pique, 
or serge are the most 


unique bodice is 





No 20,866. 
Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. 
No 20,856. 
Sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 


Lady’s basque. 


Lady’s skirt. 


measure. 


double puffs adorn the sleeves, which fit the 
tightly for almost 
is cut 


their entire length. 
with a 


shaped Spanish 


fiounce. It is fitted smoothly at the hips by 
darts and has a full gathered back. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10e for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how tocutand fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, 
are sent with each pattern. Buyers will 
please write the number plainly, and give 
their full name and address. 


diicciindlietb alienate 
Around Our Lively Table. 

If Not, Why Not?—Surely, J. i.. Hersey is 
not a smart man if he thinks a woman does 
not need an education. Of course she needs 
just as much education as a man if she lives 
single and supports herself (as many do), and 
all the more need if she marry a lazy man 
and has him to support. I know some that 
do support their husbands. If your wife does 
not read and is not‘‘upto the times,’’ how 
can you expect her to make the evenings pleas- 
ant for you without social conversation? Sure- 
ly you would not like to answer questions all 
the evening. ‘*One who loves his mother and 
sister,’’ could you not love them just as much 
if they voted? If not, why not?—[Zoe. 





Their Comforting Power.—I was a little 
amused at the fellow who wrote about a day 
on the farm, telling that the fireplace in 
the farmhouse had gone out of date. I don’t 
think he has traveled much in the south, as 
itis the king in most all southern homes. 
Long may its shining embers give forth their 
comforting powers. I would like the idea of 
a farmers’ excbange, as I grow early toma- 
toes and strawberries,and would exchange for 
apples, etc.—{ Burton, G. T 


Classed with Paupers and Idiots.—I feel 
that I would like to free my mind a little by 
addressing a few words to the person who 
signs himself as ‘*One who loves his 
mother and sister.’’ I suppose by such a sig- 
nature he means to imply that he is too ten- 
der of his‘‘female’’ relatives to wish them to 
vote, fearing that it may make them mascu- 
line. I hope he is so careful of them that he 
never allows them to hoe in the garden, weed 
the onion bed, feed the calves and pigs, or 
bring in wood and water. I say I hope he 
doesn’t allow them to do it, but I have my 
doubts. I know many wen who think that 
voting wonld coarsen a woman, but the same 
men persist, nay, even compel, their wives 
and daughters to milk, clean stables, ete, 
without a fear of the coarsening effects. If 
*‘one who loves his mother and sister’’ has 
ever studied civics, how did he enjoy writing 
on the blackboard the answer to this ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What classes of people are not allowed 
the right of suffrage?’’ The answer to this 
quite often had the effect of making my blood 
boil. As uearly as I can remember, it runs 
something like this: ‘‘The classes of people to 


* whom the right of suffrage is denied are In- 





AND DAUGHTERS 








A sick man is like a 
man who goes up in a 
balloon. He is blown 
hither and thither by 
the winds of disease. 

A traveler by rail or 
steamer has a regular 
track. He is reasona- 
bly certain of reaching 
: a given destination; 

aw j but the balloonist is at 

; the mercy of totally 
ancertain elements. No track, no course, 
mo rudder, no certainty that any breeze may 
not bring destruction. 

So with the sick man. His disordered 
constitution renders every natural operation 
uncertain. No organ can be depended on 
to do its normal work. The stomach will 
not digest food; the liver will not filter bil- 
ious poisons from the blood; the kidneys 
and skin will not exczgte the waste. No 
regular nourishing or purifying process is 
going on. There is no certainty except the 
certainty of suffering. 

In all dyspeptic, bilious, debilitated con- 
ditions, what is needed is to change the ab- 
normal, erratic operations of the system 
into a natural, regular, straightforward pro- 
gress in the right direction. Nothing in the 
world will do this so rapidly and certainly 
as Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 

It directly regulates the vitalizing func- 
tions. It sets the stomach and liver into 
natural, healthy operation and gives the 
blood-making glands power to manufacture 
an abundance of pure, rich blood. 

It creates appetite; builds up muscular 
strength, and banishes nervousness and 
neuralgia. As it can be assimilated by the 
weakest stomach, its nourishing prapestinn 
are far superior to nauseating cod liver oil 
in severe coughs and all wasting diseases. 

The druggist who recommends something 
else as ‘‘just as good’’ is thinking more of 
his extra profit on the ‘‘just as good”’ kind 
than of your welfare. 











The above range, we guarantee to be as heavy as any range on 


the market—made of cold rolled steel lined with asbestos through- 
out and finished in highest stvie. The doors are all nickeled, fu 
nickel rail; porcelain lined. iarge reservoir We guarantee work, 


finish and operation to equal any range made. Buy of the manu- 
facturer and save 75 per cent of purchase price. 
No. 8-16, 6 8-in. holes, oven 16x20x14 

high, 833.00 
No. 8-18, 6 8-in. holes, ovea 18x22x14 high 35.00 
No. 8-18, 2 8-in. and 49-in. holes, oven 


18x22x14 high, 35.00 
No. 8-20, 6 9-in. holes, oven 20x 22x14, 40.00 
Delivered free at your nearest railroad station east of Missouri 
river. $1.00 extra for each additional 400 miles west of same In 


ordering, please state whether for wood or coal. Make remittances 
either P. O. Money Order, Express or Draft, our expense and risk. 
If range 1s wanted without reservoir, write us for prices, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALLINGHAM BOILER AND STOVE WORKS, 


28 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured, A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prot, Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 


When writing to advertisers be sure to mentios 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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THE FISHERMEN ARE GETTING HOME 


And this is about the size of their stories! Good times must be on the way when fishermen can tell such yarns! 


dians, insane, paupers, idiots, women.’’ Now 
I love my mother and sister too much to have 
them classed with paupers and idiots. Asa 
rule, I think the least mannish women are the 
ones who wish the ballot, while those who 
rule their husbands and sons with a rod of 
iron often say, ‘‘I have allthe rights I want.’’ 
There is a great deal more I could say, but 
will wait to see how this is received.—|Farm- 
er’s Boy. 





Imagine !—J. L. Hersey says, ‘‘What busi- 
ness has a woman to want to read?’’ Imagine 
@ woman going into society (perhaps nothing 
more than a ‘‘quilting or rag bee’’). She 
hears her neighbors talking about the eiec- 
tion or the erection of Grant’s monument, for 
instance. Some one asks her about it. How 
many of my lady friends would like to say, 
‘*O, I forgot to ask my husband about it. He 
doesn’t like to have me read?’’—[TIrene. 





Science in Their Housework.—When I notic- 
ed Queen’s plea for an ideal picture of farm 
life, I thought of a family that lives near me, 
including three grown-up daughters. These 
daughters milk 12 cows in the morning while 
mother gets breakfast. After breakfast two 
daughters do up the housework while the 
third goes to the dairy, and the mother feeds 
her poultry. After the morning work is com- 
pleted, perhaps it is washday, and two daugh- 
ters wash while the third prepares the noon- 
day meal. Orif‘there is churning to be done 
the cream is placed in the churn and the 
father does the churning. But the dairy maid 
takes care of the butter. After dinner mother 
may hoe some in the garden, or perhaps will 
read the last magazine. One daughter is a 
dressmaker and does all the family sewing, 
and in a family of ten there is always some 
sewing todo. So in this way a number of aft- 
ernoons are passed. Some time is also spent 
in the culture of flowers; as they keep a large 
variety, this is not a small item in their daily 
work. When supner time comes sometimes 
one daughter prepares supper and sometimes 
another. After supper mother looks to see that 
her poultry is safe for the night while the 
daughters put away the supper dishes and 
milk. Then the family circle around the ta- 
ble and read or discuss the current events un- 
til bedtime. I think J. L. Hersey. is very 
narrow minded, when it is admitted by the 
whole world that college-bred girls make the 
best wives. They use science in their house- 
work and science in the care of their children. 
[ Priscilla. 


The Claims of Duty.—I wonder if the new 
woman will be any better or stronger than 
the women ot the past. Where can any better 
be found than the grand: old Puritan dames 
who tended to their houses and children and 
guided their affairs with diligence and wis- 
dom? It seems to me the women of to-day 
are more suitable for a rich man’s wife 
than a poor man’s wife. Few of the 
young people practice much self-denial, 
anyway. They do not feel the claims of duty 
except in some instances. One rule does 
not apply to all. But I believe that this reach- 
ing out after so much labor which has been 
performed by men will bring about competi- 
tion which will cheapen labor and add _ bur- 
dens to the wage earner in many ways. If 
the girls were taught industry and economy, 
to be satisfied with comfortable food and 
clothes and learn to be home keepers, I think 
the next generation would be better and hap- 
pier than they will be now. For the more 
competition, the less profit. I presume many 
will disagree with my _ old-fashioned ideas, 
_ time alone will tell the story.—[Aunt 

ollie. 





Proven Themselves Unfit.—How can those 


—— who fise at four o’clock work all day 
out wearing out their bodies? They usu- 


wit 





ally see that the hired help is at work, but 
how about themselves? They would have to 
retire at 8 o’olock to get. the necessary slum- 
ber. People seem to -have children for the 
sole purpose of providing them (the parents) 
a living, according to our Arkansas brother. 
Their ‘‘cups of joy’’ may be full, but the 
cups are of the smalier kind—there is a 
larger. Alvaretta’s article was good. How 
can any man (with a mother and sister) en- 
dure such abuse as in the article of J. L. Her- 
sey? If men spend all of their time ‘‘daw- 
dling’’ over bouks, can they do better than 
women? Proper nursing of the children and 
cooking of food depend entirely on physiology 
based upon chemistry. The gentleman has 
surely never studied chemistry or he should 
never have said what he did. I supposea 


smart woman is one who rises with the sun 
and cuts wood for breakfast (as we have often 
seen), while lier husband lies abed till 7 or 8 
o’clock. After breakfast she takes in wash- 
ing and earns 50c, while he goes down town 
aud whittles store boxes with a 50c pocket knife 
and has a 25¢ plug of tobacco projecting from 
his hip pocket, etc. Then he goes home at 
noon and grumbles because dinner is not 
realy. When she asks bim what is going on 
in the world, will he tell her? Nill. Another 
Tabler tells of his love for woman (not the 
new woman). This-world will be led by the 
‘‘new women,’’ or there will have to be ‘‘new 
men.’’ The present have proven themselves 
unfit. Woman’s day is coming and to stay; 
she will not always be imposed upon as in 
the past.—/{ Nebraska. 








PHYSICIAN 


S BAFFLED, 





Prof R. $. Bowman, Instructor 


of Natural Science in Hartsville 


College, Cured of a Severe Illness by Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People after Physicians Failed, 





From the Republican, Columbus, Ind. 


Prof R. S. Bowman, the able instructor of 
natural scienee in the famous Hartsville, 
(Ind) college, is well and favorably known, 
not only as an educator, but also as a minis- 
ter of the gospel, as for a number of years he 
was pastor of the United Brethren church at 
Charlotte, Mich, before coming to Hartsville. 





PROF R. 8S. BOWMAN. 


Some time ago he had a severe illness which 
was cured almost miraculously. A reporter, 
hearing of this,interviewed him regarding his 
experience. Prof Bowman was in the midst 
of his work when the reporter called, but he 
cheerfully gave him a nee 

‘*A year ago last fall,’? said the professor, 
**T broke down with nervous exhaustion, and 
was unable to properly attend to my duties. 
I tried different physicians, but with no re- 


lief, and also used many different proprietary 
medicines, spending almost fifty dollars for 
these medicines alone. I then succumbed toa 
siege of the grip in the middle of winter, and 
was left in a much worse condition. My 
kidneys were fearfully disordered, and my 
digestion became very pvor. I was indeed 
in a bad condition. 

‘*A minister in conference, learning of my 
condition, advised me to try Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. I had heard 
much about the wonderful curative powers of 
this medicine, but it was with reluctance 
that I was finally persuaded to try it, as it 
seemed that nothing could do me any good. 
However, I procured three boxes of pills and 
took them strictly according to directions. By 
the time the last dose was taken I was almost 
cured, and in bettez health than I had been 
for years. I continued using the pills a while 
longer and was entirely cured. can cheer- 
fully recommend Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale Pecple.’’ ‘ 

Such was Professor Bowman’s wonderful 
story which was further endorsed by the fol- 
lowing affidavit. 

HARTSVILLE, Ind, March 16, 1897. 

I affirm that the above accords with the 
facts in my Case. 

R. S. Bowman. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th 
day of Marcb, 1897. 

Lyman J. ScuppER, Notary Public. 
STATE OF INDIANA, 8s. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain all the elements necessary to give 
new life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves. They are sold in boxes 
(never in loose form, by the dozen or hun- 
dred) at 50 cents a box, or six boxes for 
$2.50,and may be had of all druggists or di- 
rectly by mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine 
Co, Schenectady, N Y 
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| BED WETTING S0ecn'uitwaukectwis ™ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


WRITE 
NOW. 






Used on every 
shock. Pull and it’s fast. 















Use, and Ties itself. Costs less than string. 
M M Never wears out. Thousands easily sold 
ake oney in a town. Good profits. Get your Town 
Selling this Agency now. It is a valuable agency. Sam- 





ples, three sizes, for five cents in stamps. 
Testimonials of Agents who have sold the 


Holdfast Corn Binder. 


“I sold over these three om 8, ‘ae Corn Binders.” 
. EtsineEr, Turner Centre, Maine. 
“T saw your Ad. saying that 7 ‘cote over these three towns 8,000 Bind- 

ers. Please exchange that for 19,000 and you will tell the truth.” 
N. A. ELsSINeER, Turner Centre, Maine. 

“y expen to sell a good many Binders for you this season.”’ 

Rost. CRABBE, Vanderbilt, Pa. He sold 6,000 last season. 
“ Was your agent last year for Agawam, Mass., and Suffield, Conn. 





Article. 

















f/f Would like the same this year. Every one liked them.” 
4¢ F NEWTON, Agawam, Mass. He bought 7,900 last season. 
aé “Sold 5,500 Corn Binders in ashort time. Believe I can sell 
Pf many more than I did last season. From all who used them 
4 I get only words of praise.” 
44 E. R. Keecu, Rockford, Mich. 
7 W. G. St. Jonn, Hammonton, N. J., says:—"I 





sold 6,000 in small lots in thistown. Can 
sell a good many more this season, as 













farmers have tried them, and 
know what they are.” TIE co., 
Box 18 
Unadilla, N.Y. 











THE enennaul PAINT For STRUCTURAL PURPOSES. 


Pamphlet, “Suggestions for Exterior Decoration,” Sample Card and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


Asbestos Roofing, Building Felt, Steam Packing, Botice Covert Fire-Proof Paints, Etc. 
Asbestos Non-Conducting and Electrical Insulating Materials. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


100 William St., New York. 


CHICAGO: 240 & 242 Randolph St. PHILADELPHIA: 17) &172 North 4th St. 17 & 79 Pearl St. 




















the easiest possible delivery. Best crucible steel; extra ash handles. The 
~ Acme Manure Fork is on the same principle—same materials. 









There are nearly a hundred more kinds and styles of W. 
& C. Farm and Garden Tools—hoes, rakes, t 
handles, wheelbarrows, etc.—and a book about them that 

it will pay you to write for. Sent 
WITHINCTON & COOLEY MFC. co., Jackson, Mich. 














HIN H. JACKSON 
on YORK STATE D 





Successor to JACKSON BROS 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain -Tile, 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, 
Brick —. Tile, eo! and Flue Lining, Chimney 

Fire Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk 
Sennde e and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 





Established_1852. 
KALN TALE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
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Flower and Tomato Guards; 
Fence, 24 to 58 in. high; Pouitry, Garden and Rabb: 
Fence; Steel Wire Fence 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 








Cream = 
Indicating 


Prove the quality of - 
; they contain. As 
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dealer to use them that 


wee PICKET LAWN FENCE. ingeac 


FOR LAWNS AND CEMETERIES ALSO. 


Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates: Steel Tree, 
Cabled Field and H 


method, 
our business. This 





Board, etc. Catalogue free. 
6 High St., DeKalb, It. 


write for prices and 
to increase 


ad 


y appears this month. 
A. V.-WHITEMAN, 144 Pte wa St. N.Y. City. 




















teel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 


BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACON 


with Wide Tires. Any size and CHEAPEST AND BEST 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit way to get a low wagon. Any size 
witen? axie, ee labor. ke pooetsing wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE 
atalogue free. 4 3 rail ; 
IRE MFG. CO., Guiness Ill, ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. , Quincy, ill. 















STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Ad- 
vertised Price. 


American Farm [Book. 

By RicHarp L. ALLEN. The very best work 
on the subject; comprising all that can be 
condensed into an available volume. Revised 
and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 

This is the most full and complete book ever 
—e for ship builders, boat builders, 

mber merchants, farmers and mechanics. 


Boards, 24mo. 25 


Cabbages; How to Grow Them. 

By Jas. J. H. Gre@ory. A practical treat- 
ise on cabbage culture, giving full details on 
every point, including keeping and marketing 
the crop. Paper, 12mo. -30 
Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, 

Etc, 

By J. J. H. GreGory. How to raise them, 
how to keep them, and how to feed them. 
Paper, 12mo. .30 
Gregory on Fertilizers. 


Where the materials come from. Where to 
get them in the cheapest form. How to com- 


pound formulas, etc., etc. Paper, 12mo. .40 
The Spraying of Plants. 
By E. G. LopEMAN. A very timely book 


and one that can be safely recommended to all 
horticulturists and fruit growers. Cloth, 8vo. 
1.00 


Spraying Crops. 

By CLARENCE M. WEED. Why, when, and 
how. Second (revised) edition. 130pp. lus- 
trated. 16mo. 25 


Gregory on Onion Raising. 


By J. J. H. Grea@ory. What kinds to raise 
and the way to raise them. Paper,12mo._ .30 


The Family Horse. 
By Gro. A. MARTIN. Its stabling, care, and 
feeding. A practical manual, full of the most 
useful information. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


1.00 
The_Grape Culturist. 


By A. S. Futuer. Thisis one of the very 
ww 4 of works on the culture of the hardy 
grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc., with 150 
excellent engravings, illustrating ’ planting, 
training, grafting, etc. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 

By L. C.Roor. The mysteries of bee-keep- 
ing explained. Combining the result of fifty 
years’ experience with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting the most ap- 

roved methods, forming a complete work. 

loth, 12mo. 1.50 
Cattle Breeding. 

By WM. WARFIELD. This work is by com- 
wien consent the most valuable and pre-emi- 
nently practical treatise on cattle breeding 
ever pu lished in America, being the actua 
expationce and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Practical Pigeon Keeper. 


By Lewis Wrieut. The object of this book 
has been to get the greatest amount of practi- 
cal information on practical ponte into a 
small space. Crown 8vo., 222 pp. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. 1.50 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 

=. H.StroppArp. The management of 
poultry in large numbers, being a series of 
articles written for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 50 


Capons for Profits. 


By T.. GREINER, 
how to manage them. 
en by a beginner for a beginner. 
50 pp. 12mo., paper. 


1894. How to make and 
Plain instructions giv- 
sunatraned. 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. Our Illustrat- 
ed 8vo Catalogue, containing descriptions of three hun- 
dred vainable books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Archi- 
tecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, jSheep, etc., will be 
sent free to any one asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette ons New York, N. Y., Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, Til. 








